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THE  WAR  AND  THE  SAMARITAN  COLONY 

WILLIAM  E.  BARTON,  D.D. 

OAK  PARK,  ILLINOIS 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  twofold:  First,  to 
report  the  progress  and  vicissitudes  of  the  little  Samaritan 
colony  at  Nablus  during  the  past  five  years ;  and,  secondly, 
to  announce  the  accoinplishment  of  an  achievement  of  gen¬ 
uine  importance  in  the  photogi*aphing  of  what  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  Biblical  manuscript  in  the  world. 

It  will  be  many  years  before  we  ai*e  able  to  estimate  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  the  Great  War.  Such  an  inundation 
has  many  and  unexpected  backwaters,  submerging  individ¬ 
uals  and  institutions  whose  very  existence  is  not  remem- 
bere<l  on  the  battlefront.  One  easily  possible  effect  of  the 
recent  struggle  might  have  been  the  complete  obliteration 
of  the  little  remnant  of  the  Samaritan  nation  at  Nablus. 
1  am  ha[)pj'  to  report  that  communication  with  this  feeble 
colony  has  betm  re<*stablished ;  and  that,  while  the  com¬ 
munity  has  suffered  great  hardship  and  serious  loss,  it  still 
exists  with  misonable  ho])e  of  a  continued  survival. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  the  Samaritans  began  in  the 
spring  of  1902.  I  ma<le  a  visit  to  the  Samaritan  colony, 
which  I  later  described  somewhat  in  detail  in  a  paper  i*ead 
before  the  Ghicago  Society  of  Biblical  Research  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October,  1903.  On 
the  occasion  of  this  visit  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
High  I’riest,  Jacob,  son  of  Aaron,  and  his  two  sons,  the 
elder  of  whom  has  since  died,  and  his  cousin  and  rival, 
Isaac  ben-Ainram.  At  that  time  I  purchased  a  Pentateuch 
and  a  scroll  containing  the  Book  of  Genesis,  which  I  have 
previously  described ;  and  my  correspondence  with  the  High 
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Priest  continued  until  the  war  cut  off  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Palestine. 

My  friend,  Mr.  E.  K.  Warren,  whose  death  on  January 
16,  1919,  took  from  this  world  an  upright  man  and  a  friend 
of  many  good  causes,  had  visited  Palestine  in  1901.  Two 
years  after  my  own  visit  he  returned  again  to  Jerusalem  to 
attend  the  World’s  Sunday-school  Convention,  in  which  he 
was  the  leading  spirit.  Through  his  influence  and  gener¬ 
osity  the  Samaritan  High  Priest  visited  the  Sunday-school 
Convention  and  delivered  a  brief  address,  saluting  the 
Christian  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Warren  became  greatly  interested  in  the  Samaritans,  and 
organized  the  American  Samaritan  Committee,  of  whose 
Board  I  have  been  a  member  from  the  beginning.  Under 
the  direction  of  this  Committee,  and  chiefly  through  the 
gifts  of  Mr.  Wari'eu,  we  established  a  school  in  Nablus. 
The  Samaritan  boys  were  taught  Arabic,  Hebrew,  French, 
and  English ;  the  girls  were  taught  to  read  and  also  to 
make  lace.  Other  measures  were  adopted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colony,  and  others  still  larger  were  contemplated. 
The  war,  of  course,  terminated  direct  communication  be- 
tw’een  America  and  the  Samaritans;  but  there  remained  a 
balance  of  money  in  Jerusalem,  a  portion  of  which  was 
used  for  the  relief  of  these  people  after  the  war  had  made 
direct  communication  impossible. 

In  conference  with  Mr.  Warren,  I  represented  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  the  desirability  of  securing  an  exact  census  of 
the  Samaritan  colony.  Every  scholar  visiting  Nablus 
brought  back  a  report  of  the  approximate  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  composed  this  little  remnant  of  a  nation,  but  no 
one  knew  precisely  how  many  people  there  were,  or  whether 
the  community  was  growing  or  diminishing. 

Our  Samaritan  School  was  established  in  December, 
1913.  This  made  possible  the  beginning  of  our  census.  At 
first  boys  only  were  received.  They  were  taught  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  arithmetic,  and  other  elementary  studies.  No  Jtt- 
tempt  was  made  to  win  them  to  formal  acceptance  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Mr.  Warren  was  a  man  of  strong  evangel- 
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ical  convictions,  but  was  gifted  also  with  rare  common 
sense.  He  felt,  and  the  Samaritan  Committee  was  in 
entire  accord  with  him,  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  as 
Christian  Americans  to  go  to  this  forlorn  little  community 
and  endeavor  to  manifest  a  Christian  spirit,  than  to  under¬ 
take  a  campaign  for  their  conversion.  Mr.  Warren  said 
that  as  the  Lord  had  permitted  this  colony  to  remain  under 
the  iiitiuence  of  their  own  religion  from  the  time  of  the 
Exile  until  now,  we  could  afford  to  wait  and  be  sure  that 
we  were  not  attempting  to  force  the  hand  of  Providence  by 
a  too  sudden  anxiety  for  their  instantaneous  conversion. 

In  the  spring  of  1914,  the  school  was  opened  for  girls. 
They,  as  well  as  the  boys,  proved  to  be  very  bright  and 
capable,  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  months  they  were  able 
to  read  Hebrew  and  Arabic  fluently. 

The  enrollment  of  the  Samaritan  children  made  it 
possible  to  continue  the  census,  of  which  the  Samaritans 
at  first  had  been  very  suspicious.  The  taking  of  a  census 
in  I*alestine  has  been  a  hazardous  adventure  from  the  days 
of  Quirinius  uiitU  now;  but  our  school  opened  the  way  for 
its  accomplishment. 

On  March  1,  1915,  a  census  of  the  entire  Samaritan 
nation  was  completed,  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  John  D. 
Whiting,  Uniteil  States  Vice-Consul  at  Jerusalem,  acting 
as  the  l*alestine  representative  of  the  Samaritan  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  census  showed  the  following  totals: — 

Males  97  Adults  135 

Females  71  Children  33 


168  168 
Soldiers  24 

These  figures  confirm  information  which  I  had  in  1902: 
First,  that  the  number  of  children  was  small  in  its  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  adults;  and,  secondly,  that  the  most  serious 
lack  of  the  colony  in  its  hope  of  perpetuity  was  that  of 
marriageable  young  women.  There  were  a  number  of 
young  men  in  1902  for  whom  there  were  said  to  be  no 
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wives.  Already  there  had  been  too  much  inbreeding.  The 
colony  lacked,  and  still  lacks,  new  blood. 

The  war  came  very  near  to  shifting  the  balance  in 
alarming  fashion.  Twenty-four  men,  including  practically 
the  whole  potential  fatherhood  of  the  colony,  were  im¬ 
pressed  as  soldiers.  They  were  all  enrolled  in  the  same 
division,  and  a  single  well-directed  shell  might  have  wiped 
out  the  whole  Samaritan  hope  of  issue. 

We  had  news  from  the  Samaritans  as  late  as  October  13, 
1916.  Upon  the  whole  it  was  encouraging.  3^he  school 
was  still  in  session.  Our  Committee  had  distribute<l  relief 
on  two  occasions,  amounting  each  time  to  about  a  bushel 
of  grain  for  each  adult,  and  half  that  amount  for  each 
child.  Shoes  wei*e  purchased  for  those  who  needed  them. 
At  Christmas,  1915,  the  girls  received  gifts  of  clothing,  and 
the  boys,  suitable  and  useful  j)resents.  The  Samaritan 
Passover  was  celebrated  in  April  of  1916.  The  Samaritan 
Committee  purchase<l  and  paid  for  the  lambs  that  were 
then  offered  in  sacrifice.  l*hotographs  of  this  celebration 
have  lately  appeared  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
and  the  Illustrated  London  Neivs.  I  have  the  impression 
that  there  has  been  no  such  celebration  since,  until  1920. 
At  the  time  of  the  above-mentioned  letter  (Oct.  13,  1916), 
the  twenty-four  men,  who  were  serving  in  the  Turkish 
Army,  were  all  in  good  health.  They  had  been  kept  away 
from  the  battlefront  and  within  the  borders  of  liilestiue. 
Subsequently,  as  we  have  since  learned,  they  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  region  of  Anatolia,  aud  the  special  consid- 
eratiou  w'hich  w’as  showu  them  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  was  withdrawn.  Some  of  the  hardships  and  perils 
which  they  endured  will  appear  in  their  letters;  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  our  present  purjiose  that  the  men  were  not 
obliterated. 

At  my  request  a  census  has  been  taken  since  the  close 
of  the  war.  On  March  20,  1919,  there  were,  according  to 
their  report  to  me: — 
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Men  56  Women  and  girls  60 

Male  children  25  Males  81 


81  141 

The  net  losses  during  the  four  years  of  the  war,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  census  of  March  1,  1915,  and  that  of  March  20, 
1919,  were: — 

Male  16  Female  11  Total  27 

This  is  a  net  loss  of  16  per  cent;  and  it  leaves  the  colony 
with  fewer  fathers,  but  still  with  too  few  potential  mothers. 

However,  there  are  still  thirty-nine  more  people  than 
crossed  in  the  Mayflower;  and  the  Samaritan  colony  may, 
under  favorable  conditions,  not  only  survive,  but  increase. 
The  war  has  not  destroyed  its  hope  of  survival. 

Our  communication  of  October  13,  1916,  informed  us  of 
the  death  of  the  Samaritan  high  priest,  which  occurred  on 
Sunday  evening,  April  23,  1916,  at  his  home  in  Nablus. 
Although  he  was  an  aged  man,  it  was  believed  that  his 
death  was  hastened  by  the  anxieties  which  he  had  under¬ 
gone  during  the  war,  and  especially  by  reason  of  his  grief 
for  his  daughter-in-law,  the  widow  of  his  eldest  son,  whose 
death  oeeuried  a  short  time  before.  He  was  able  to  bear 
his  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  but  that  was 
the  ending  of  his  career.  T  had  corresponded  with  him  for 
years,  had  ])ublished  a  number  of  his  pamphlets,  and  had 
come  to  hold  him  as  a  warm  personal  friend.  The  terms 
of  endearment  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  address 
me  manifested  the  customary  Oriental  extravagance.  He 
raiil,  and  his  son  has  said  concerning  him  since  his  death, 
that  he  loved  me  “  as  an  only  brother.”  I  do  not  interpret 
this  too  literally,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his 
afl'eetion  for  me  was  sincere.  Some  details  concerning  his 
death  I  shall  quote  later  in  the  letter  of  his  son. 

The  first  communications  received  from  the  Samaritans 
after  the  war  were  dated  November  7,  1918,  which  was  four 
days  before  our  armistice  with  Germany.  General  Allenby 
had  rescue<l  Palestine  from  the  Turk,  and  the  Samaritans 
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lost  no  time  in  writing  to  their  friends  in  America.  Three 
communications  came  through  in  one  mail.  One  was  a 
letter  from  Abu-1  Hassan  to  Mr.  Warren.  Another  was  a 
letter  from  Abu-1  Hassan,  the  surviving  son  of  Jacob,  the 
old  high  priest,  addressed  to  me.  The  third  was  a  docu¬ 
ment  signed  by  a  committee  of  seven,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Warren.  These  reached  Chicago  only  a  few  days  before 
Mr.  Warren  died.  He  personally  received  those  that  were 
addressed  to  him,  and  sent  them  to  me;  but  he  did  not  live 
to  read  the  translation,  which  was  made  for  me  by  Mr. 
M.  Sprengling,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  portion  of  each  of  these  communications  was  devote<l 
to  criticism  of  certain  of  the  local  agents  through  whom 
the  relief  provided  by  the  American  Samaritan  Committee 
had  been  distribute<l  during  the  war.  The  Samaritans 
claimed  that  when  communication  with  America  was  cut 
off,  these  agents  grew  arrogant  and  niggardly,  and  gave 
them  less  than  they  should.  I  elide  from  this  paper  all 
those  portions  of  the  correspondence,  as  being  of  no  value 
to  this  document.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  under 
such  conditions,  misunderstandings  could  have  arisen,  and 
they  are,  as  we  hope,  in  process  of  adjustment.  But  I 
quote  from  these  and  subsequent  letters  such  portions  as 
tell  of  the  .fortunes  of  the  Samaritan  colony  during  the 
war,  including  the  story  of  the  death  of  the  High  Priest, 
and  the  memorial  service,  which  seems  to  me  a  vei*y  touch¬ 
ing  tribute,  for  Mr.  Warren : — 

Nablus,  14th  Tishri. 

My  dear  Mr.  Warren  : — 

May  he  live  long.  Amen.  After  inquiring  of  your  ex¬ 
alted  welfare,  it  grieves  me  sorely  to  acquaint  Your  Wor¬ 
ship  with  the  intensity  of  my  sorrow  over  what  happenetl 
to  me  in  the  death  of  my  lord,  the  father,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  what  of  exalte<l  choices  have  fallen  to  my  lot; 
because  he  was  to  me,  as  it  were,  my  sole  snpimrt  an<l  my 
helper  to  victorj'  in  the  battlefield  of  this  life.  And  al¬ 
ready  I  am  broken  down  since,  with  great  care  and  fatigue, 
in  seeking  means  of  subsistence  for  my  numerous  family. 
But  of  that  which  gives  me  consolation  and  comfort,  the 
chief  thing  is  the  existence  of  Your  Lordship  as  a  friend 
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of  my  mourne<l  father.  And  it  is  as  if  his  spirit  whispered 
to  me  in  the  world  of  spirits  that  I  should  rely  upon  the 
counsels  of  his  only  friend  [i,e.  Mr.  Warren].  And  that 
was  a  guide  to  the  fact  that  there  were  between  the  two 
friends  bonds  of  love.  And  therefore  I  tarried  awhile, 
faltering  in  writing  to  you,  O  excellent  one,  to  remind  Your 
Worship  of  what  was  between  you  and  my  father  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  love.  And  now  that  opportunity  has  come  for 
free  intercoui'se,  I  come  to  you  with  this  letter,  hoping 
that  3"ou  will  be  a  support  to  the  son  of  j^our  friend,  in¬ 
dicated,  and  that  you  will  remember  forever  that  he  was 
the  only  man  who  used  to  love  you  thus,  and  that  he  relied 
upon  3’our  friendship  bej’ond  that  of  all  other  nien.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  I  may  be  in  his  place  in  your  regard 
from  now  and  hencefortli,  in  order  that  I  may  be  of  easy 
mind,  and  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  denied  j^our  greeting 
in  what  will  guarantee  to  me  a  good  future.  And,  lo,  I 
promise  Your  Worshi])  that  I  will  be  j'our  faithful  servant; 
and  that  I  am  prepared  to  anticipate  whatsoever  questions 
3"ou  maj'  ask  and  any  demands  which  you  may  make  upon 
me  which  concern  the  Samaritan  nation,  according  to  the 
ollicial  and  spiritual  instructions  of  my  regi’etted  father 
before  his  demise.  Behold,  therefore,  I  am  prepared  to 
take  up  in  detail  your  questions. 

In  conclusion  accept  from  me  the  dues  of  love  to  you 
and  the  whole  of  your  honored  community;  and  partic¬ 
ularly  I  hope  that  you  will  transmit  my^  greeting  to  our 
friend,  Mr.  William  Barton. 

And  so,  as  j’ou  were  to  my  father,  may  you  still  abide 
to  his  humble  son, 

Abu-i,  Hassan,  Son  of  Jacob  ben-Aaron, 

Priest  of  the  Samaritans. 

[Official  Letter  to  Mr.  E.  K.  Warren  from  a  Committee  of 
the  Samaritans.] 

November  7,  1918. 

To  His  Excellency,  most  illustrious  benefactor: — 

Peace  ami  love.  Our  Committee,  selected  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  Samaritan  community^,  has  the  honor 
to  let  Your  Worship  know  how  very  glad  we  are  at  the 
release  of  the  restrictions  just  passed,  in  view  of  the 
occupation  by  the  most  exalted  Britannic  Government  of 
the  l*alestinian  land,  and  hence  of  our  abilit.y  now  to  send 
information  to  Your  Excellency  in  perfect  liberty  and  free¬ 
dom  of  thought. 
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Everyone  who  has  even  tlie  most  cursory  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  Samaritan  community  and  its 
present  circumstances,  knows  something  of  the  fact  that 
Your  Worship  is,  after  God,  the  sole  support  of  this  com¬ 
munity.  You  have  been,  and  have  not  ceased  to  be,  the 
repository  of  its  hopes.  Upon  you  rests  its  confidence  for 
coming  days.  You  have  caused  it  to  be  the  object  of  your 
solicitude,  and  have  counted  it  your  religious  duty  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  utmost  exertion  toward  raising  it  from  the  grasp 
of  ignorance  and  poverty.  And  that  is  what  makes  for  you 
in  our  hearts,  and  the  hearts  of  those  who  appreciate  kind¬ 
ness,  a  place  of  enduring  name  and  fame. 

Your  Excellency  knows  long  since,  without  going  into 
detail,  the  woes  that  we  sutfered  during  the  entire  four 
years  j)assed,  and  liow  they  encompassed  us  with  great 
losses  ;  and  the  abode  in  misery  of  a  ])ortion  of  our  people 
ill  the  regions  of  Anatolia  under  Turkish  rule;  and  what 
terrible  chastisement  they  underwent  tliere  while  their 
families  were  here,  in  addition  to  the  condition  to  which 
they  have  been  re<luced  at  ])resent  by  the  loss  of  our  goo<ls 
ami  the  sale  of  our  furniture  and  the  failure  of  the  im¬ 
ports  of  fooil  upon  which  we  were  dependent  until  our  rich 
and  poor  alike  are  in  such  a  dejdorable  state;  and  there 
remains  scarcely  enough  clothing  to  cover  our  nake<lness. 
This  is  a  grievous  state,  threatening  the  very  life  of  our 
colony.  We  have  endured  this  with  noble  fortitude;  and 
now  there  sustains  our  hopes,  and  comforts  us  against  the 
extremity  of  our  misfortune,  the  existence  of  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  as  a  protector  and  helper. 

Mr.  Whiting  produced  before  us  a  letter  in  the  name  of 
Your  Excellency,  i*equesting  us  to  permit  liiin  to  make  a 
photograph  of  our  sacreil  Torah,  against  which  there  is 
repugnance  to  have  eyes  gaze  upon  it;  and  we  loved  it  with 
the  love  of  its  servant,  ami  we  used  to  withhold  from  look¬ 
ing  upon  it  even  kings  and  governments,  ami  we  substi¬ 
tuted  for  their  gaze  the  second  ancient  copy  taken  from  it. 
This  we  did  because  of  what  has  been  our  time-honored 
custom.  But  in  view  of  your  beneficence  we  complied  with 
this  request,  especially  because  we  knew  its  purpose  to  be 
giving  co])ies  in  number  by  your  means,  in  order  that 
humanity  might  come  j)Ouring  forth  abundantly  their 
beneficence  toward  this  unfortunate  community.  Besides 
permitting  the  taking  of  the  photograph  of  the  Torah, 
which  is  celebrated  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  of  the 
earth,  we  also  permitted  the  taking  of  the  photographs  of 
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tlie  Passover  feasts,  and  pictures  of  our  men  and  women 
and  children  in  various  attitudes. 

And  now  with  free  self-restraint  we  await  what  will 
enmnate  from  your  will,  because  it  will  be  the  passing  of 
the  disorder  wliich  fell  unexx)ectedly  upon  us,  and  our  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  wolf  that  has  uninterruptedly  pursued 
us.  These  hard  conditions  made  it  necessary  for  us,  for 
the  safety  of  our  own  and  our  children’s  future,  to  endure 
great  hardship;  and  we  now  wait  the  fulfillment  of  your 
noble  ]>ronnse  concerning  the  purchase  of  curtains  and  the 
renewal  of  our  synagogue  and  the  jirocuring  of  dwelling 
places  and  the  reopening  of  the  school,  whose  closing  these 
two  yeai*s  past  was  due  to  well-known  conditions. 

In  the  seventh  of  November,  1918.  Signed  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven,  including  Isaac  the  High  Priest,  and 
Abu-1  Hassan,  priest  and  son  of  Jacob  ben-Aaron,  the 
deceased  high  priest. 

[A  Letter  to  Dr.  Barton  from  Abu-1  Hassan.] 

20  March,  1919. 

Dear  Sir  and  Sole  Friend,  Mr.  William  Barton, — 

May  he  live  long.  Amen.  After  inquiry  of  your  illus- 
tr.ious  welfare,  I  begin.  Your  letter  dated  5th  February 
readied  me.  And  I  rejoice  greatly  that  you  ai*e  well,  and 
that  you  have  not  ceaseil  to  the  present  guarding  your 
friendship  and  love  to  my  beloved  father,  and  this  is  the 
greatest  thing  I  have  wished  for. 

You  inquire  concerning  the  manner  of  my  father’s  demise 
and  wliat  were  the  causes.  The  causes  were  numerous. 
Firstly,  the  very  hard  behavior  of  the  Turks  against  him 
and  liis  nation  in  taking  their  young  men  in  the  militarj' 
muster,  a  matter  which  they  had  not  known  up  to  the 
present,  nor  their  fathers  befoi*e  them;  and  on  top  of 
that  their  taking  the  writer  of  this  letter  with  his  cousins, 
the  ])riestly  family,  and  burdening  them  with  the  additional 
expenditure  of  buying  themselves  out  until,  with  the  whole 
nation,  they  faced  extreme  poverty,  being  unable  to  fee<l 
themselves.  And  because  of  the  severity  of  the  need  and 
the  famine  which  came  upon  them,  they  were  afflicteil 
with  diseases,  scab  in  their  bodies,  and  typhus.  And  there 
died  thereby  nearly  forty-five  souls;  and  they  were  forced 
to  sell  the  most  of  their  movables,  until  they  were  in  a 
state  of  misery. 

And  as  for  my  master,  my  beloved  father,  in  the  year  of 
his  demise,  which  was  the  year  1916,  there  approached  him 
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the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  he  had  not  a  solitary  farth¬ 
ing.  And  the  wife  of  his  son,  who  had  passed  away,  was 
sick  with  typhus.  Now  he  had  a  Torah  which  comprised 
three  languages,  viz.  Samaritan  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Ara¬ 
bic,  and  he  had  persevered  in  the  copying  of  them  for 
thirteen  years.  And  the  dire  need  forced  him  to  offer  it 
for  sale,  and  for  the  whole  beautiful  copy  we  were  paid 
the  price  of  ten  pfhper  Ottoman  bank  notes,  value  of  each 
paper  fifteen  francs.  And  after  that  the  widow  of  his  son 
died  four  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  Passover  feast. 
And  we  ascende'l  the  mountain,  while  we  were  still  la¬ 
menting  over  her,  for  she  had  left  behind  unto  us  a  son  and 
a  daughter  orj^haned  of  both  father  and  mother.  And  we 
celebrated  the  feast  of  l*assover,  and  sacrificed  the  sacri¬ 
fices  according  to  our  customs,  and  on  the  last  feast  day 
on  the  mount,  my  lord,  my  beloved  father,  was  standing 
in  prayer  in  his  sacred  office,  exhorting  the  nation,  when 
suddenly  his  senses  left  him  and  he  sat  down,  stretched  out 
upon  the  ground.  At  that  time  approached  the  greater 
portion  of  the  nation,  and  brought  him  to  his  place  in  the 
tents.  There  he  remained  ill  of  typhus  after  the  feast  five 
days.  On  the  second  of  them  he  besought,  by  word  of 
mouth,  to  be  taken  down  to  his  house  in  Nablus.  So  I 
took  him  down  in  all  comfort.  On  the  night  of  his  ar¬ 
rival  the  disease  became  severe  and  he  lost  the  power  of 
speech,  though  even  after  his  fall  he  had  continued  to 
speak  for  about  a  minute,  enjoining  the  community  to  keej) 
their  religious  cult,  and  enjoining  the  writer  of  this  letter 
to  keep  up  the  friendship  with  his  friends  and  to  take 
them  instead  of  him  for  a  help  during  my  life;  and  he 
gave  me  injunctions  concerning  many  things  which  this 
letter  cannot  contain.  And  on  Monday  night,  ffrd  May, 
1916,  one  half  hour  before  sunset,  his  spirit  ])assed  unto 
the  mercy  of  God  exalted.  After  his  demise  we  hastened 
to  wash  him,  according  to  the  Samaritan  customs,  and  we 
dressed  him  in  his  clothes  prepared  for  the  Sabbath,  and 
we  laid  him  in  the  synagogue  for  the  space  of  that  niglit. 
And  we  read  over  him  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  after 
every’  book  the  learned  of  our  nation  pronounced  over  him 
eulogies,  expatiating  on  the  excellence  of  his  goodness  which 
had  been  patent  in  his  work  with  them  and  with  every 
man.  In  the  morning  the  young  men  of  our  nation  came 
and  bore  him  to  his  tomb,  at  tlie  foot  of  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  his  burial  took  place  at  the  21st  hour  of  the  Monday 
mentioned. 
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After  his  demise  the  Government  became  severe  with 
the  writer  of  this  letter,  and  with  his  cousins,  to  seize 
them  for  the  army.  And  we  protested  much,  but  did  not 
succeed  greatly,  until  we  tried  to  pay  for  substitutes.  So 
we  went  to  Jerusalem  to  borrow  moneys  for  us.  And  we 
offered  as  a  pledge,  for  two  hundred  paper  (3,000  francs, 
1*600)  Turkish  bank  notes,  a  Samaritan  Torah  volume;  but 
we  obtained  nothing  at  all.  We  went  up  with  little,  and 
we  returned  with  our  hopes  shattered.  Then  after  we 
came  to  Nablus  we  approached  one  of  the  merchants  of 
Nablus  and  deposited  [i.e.  pawned]  the  Torah  with  him, 
and  the  aforesaid  Torah  to  the  present  time  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  aforesaid  merchant,  and  every  year  we  pay 
him  interest  thereon,  twenty  liras  gold.  And  our  hope 
was  after  the  war  to  lay  our  aft*air  before  Mr.  Warren,  be¬ 
cause  of  our  management  in  this  misfortune  which  came 
upon  us,  and  that  we  might  pay  in  full  that  merchant 
aforementioned  and  bring  back  the  Torah  to  the  house  of 
our  worship.  But  our  hopes  failed  us,  and  Mr.  Warren 
passe<l  on  to  the  mercy  of  God  before  we  could  obtain  his 
aid.  If  Go<l  please,  the  fulfillment  of  our  petitions  may 
come  about  through  Your  Worship  by  the  publication  of 
our  hopes,  so  as  to  rouse  the  zeal  of  the  family  of  Mr. 
Warren  and  the  community  to  look  into  our  circumstances; 
and  do  you  receive  kindly  our  honest  petition  to  you  and 
to  your  honored  community,  from  us  and  all  our  nation. 

You  have  in  your  letter  brought  grievous  news,  the  de¬ 
mise  of  His  Excellency,  the  beloved  friend  of  the  Samaritan 
nation,  Mr.  Warren,  news  of  which  fairly  drove  us  out  of 
our  senses,  me  and  the  Samaritan  nation.  And  we,  all  of 
us,  were  in  the  greatest  grief  over  the  death  of  that  source 
of  great  favor,  the  benefactor  in  whom  our  hopes  were 
centered  excessively;  and,  besides,  he  was  like  a  com¬ 
passionate  father,  and  we  were  awaiting  his  benefactions 
after  these  days  which  have  passed  over  us  with  the  great¬ 
est  anxiety  and  distress,  and  the  indemnification  of  our 
losses  and  what  we  spent  and  pledgeil  and  sold  of  our 
household  utensils  to  sustain  and  cover  us  in  those  differ¬ 
ent  times.  And  we  knew  no  other  resource,  when  that 
terrible  news  came  upon  us,  but  to  run  and  open  the  house 
of  woi’ship  and  deck  it  in  mourning  trappings,  and  we 
made  for  him  a  great  cortege,  the  whole  Samaritan  nation 
being  present,  and  we  pronounce<l  for  him  lamenting  eulo¬ 
gies,  an<l  we  mentioned  his  titles  and  his  goo<l  qualities, 
as  he  had  done  by  us.  And  among  the  discourses  spoken 
in  that  gathering  there  arose  one  of  our  community  ami 
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pronounced  a  sorrowful  sermon  superlatively,  by  which 
straightway  were  overcome  those  present,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  hearers  —  men,  children,  and  women  —  were  moved 
thereby,  and  the  whole  gathering  rained  tears  like  torren¬ 
tial  rain  from  heaven ;  and,  oh,  the  grief  from  that  grievous 
hour,  until  yet  there  is  no  end.  We  pray  to  God  exalted  to 
grant  unto  Mr.  Warren’s  family  and  to  us  sweet  fortitude, 
and  to  raise  up  for  us  a  benefactor  in  his  stead  from  his 
offspring;  and  that  He  may  not  withhold  from  us  the  bene¬ 
factions  of  this  honored  community,  the  whole  of  our  hopes 
being  their  fulfillment  by  the  hand  of  his  providentially 
surviving  son,  Mr.  Paul,  and  his  widow,  Mrs.  Warren. 
And  we  pray  that  Goil  may  cause  him  to  dwell  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Amen. 

1  hope  from  your  kindness  that  you  will  act  as  our  rep¬ 
resentative,  that  is,  in  inquiring  concerning  the  pui*pose 
of  Mr.  Warmi’s  aforementioned  son  and  his  widow  ainl 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  your  incomparable 
community.  And  I  hope  that  you  will  express  to  them 
my  condolences,  and  transmit  to  them  a  full  copy  of  this 
letter  and  inform  every  one  of  them  what  we  did  during 
the  days  of  the  war.  And  concerning  the  taking  of  our 
young  men  in  the  military  muster  and  their  separation 
from  their  families  for  the  space  of  three  and  one  half 
years,  I  have  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  four  of  them 
in  the  war  and  the  missing  of  three,  of  whom  it  is  not 
kno^sTi  how  they  are.  And  conceniing  those  who  bore 
weapons,  I  must  inform  you  that  they  were  fifteen  men, 
and  some  were  employed  in  fatiguing  road  work  ami  in 
cutting  firewood,  and  a  few  were  employed  in  clerical  work 
in  the  soldiers’  barracks. 

And  as  for  the  priestly  family,  because  the  bearing  of 
arms  was  a  forbidden  thing  among  us,  and  because  any 
deviation  in  i*eligious  matters  is  grievous  to  us,  and  fear¬ 
ing  that  thej’^  might  shave  our  heads  in  the  soldiery,  when, 
after  having  paid  for  substitutes,  they  sought  us  for  a 
second  time,  we  hid  for  a  considerable  space;  and  there¬ 
after,  they  being  excessively  severe  against  us,  we  placed 
ourselves  instead  in  the  service  of  people  at  a  day’s  wage 
of  from  two  to  three  francs. 

This  was  our  condition,  and  so  it  went  with  us  in  the 
aforementioned  days.  There  remain  of  our  nation  after 
the  war,  and  this  is  the  greatest  distress,  a  total  of  fifty- 
six  men,  twenty-five  children,  and  sixty  women  and  girls. 
Yet  with  the  help  of  God  exalted  we  cut  off  nothing  at  all 
with  our  religious  ordinances. 
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The  schoolhouse  which  was  opened  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Warren  has  been  locked  for  a  space  of  two  years,  and  up 
to  the  present  has  not  been  opened. 

I  grieve  greatly  to  learn  in  your  letter  of  the  destruction 
by  tire  of  your  house  of  worship,  in  which  the  noblest  of 
congregations  assembles,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  its  res¬ 
toration  as  it  was.  Now  I  would  present  Your  Worship 
with  a  picture  of  myself  and  my  beloved  father  before  his 
demise,  but  that  there  is  not  with  me  a  painter  or  photog¬ 
rapher  to  take  a  new  picture  to  send  to  Your  W’orship. 

Accept  from  me  and  my  family,  the  priestly  house,  and 
from  every  member  of  my  nation,  superlative  honor  and 
peace  to  you  and  the  whole  of  your  honored  community. 
Let  me  be  remembered  to  the  translator  of  your  letter  from 
Arabic  into  English,  Mr.  Sprengling.  May  you  live  long, 
and  may  our  God  protect  you.  My  Lord. 

He  that  prays  for  you  is  the  son  of  your  friend, 

Abu-l  Hassan,  bcn-Jacob, 

the  priest  in  Nablus. 

[Letter  from  Abu-1  Hassan  to  Dr.  Barton.] 

Nablus,  Syria,  May  12,  1919. 
My  dear  and  honored  Friend,  Mr.  William  Barton  : — 

Thy  letter  reache<l  me  on  the  28th  of  February,  1919, 
with  the  announcement  which  you  had  published  in  the 
newspapere  concerning  the  death  of  the  belovetl  Mr.  War¬ 
ren.  You  inform  me  that  his  son,  Mr.  Paul,  had  sent  to 
you  all  the  corresiiondence  which  had  passed  between  my 
beloved  father  and  his  father,  especially  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  Samaritan  congregation.  Therefore  I  am 
very  glad,  because  I  perceive  that  our  business  is  to  be 
linked  up  with  your  affairs  and  your  forethought,  and  that 
you  are  our  supporter  in  that  good  deed.  And  we  pray  to 
God,  that  we  may  be  friends,  as  were  our  fathers  afore¬ 
time. 

Before  now  I  sent  Your  Worship  a  letter  in  Arabic  re¬ 
plying  to  your  first  letter,  and  in  it  I  informeil  you 
sufficiently  conceniing  the  death  of  my  beloved  father  and 
to  what  circumstances  we  were  re<luce<l  thereby  in  the  time 
of  war.  I  also  told  you  the  number  of  those  of  our  con¬ 
gregation  who  died  and  the  number  of  those  remaining 
alive.  Likewise  I  indicated  to  Your  Worship  the  reason 
for  the  closing  of  our  school. 

You  asked  to  be  informed  of  the  work  of  business  affairs, 
the  members  of  our  congregation  after  the  war,  and  how 
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they  are  able  to  obtain  the  needful  food.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  have  to  tell  you  that  they  are  without  employment,  and 
that  there  is  not  found  among  them  one  who  has  a  position 
or  business.  For  they  who  were  in  business  lost  it  during 
the  war,  and  now  they  have  resortetl  for  their  subsistence 
to  the  sale  of  the  ancient  books  transmitted  to  them  from 
their  fathers,  and  held  by  them  to  be  beyond  price.  Cast 
thy  regar<l  upon  this  lowly  nation,  and  thou  wilt  see  it 
upon  the  brink  of  death  by  total  extinction,  if  you  do  not 
set  a  bound  thereto  by  assistance  in  its  business  affairs. 
And  if  not,  then,  as  I  see  and  as  every  intelligent  man  sees, 
lo,  after  a  little  while  you  will  be  able  to  read  in  history 
that  there  once  existed  a  Samaritan  nation  in  the  world. 
As  for  the  priestly  family  they  have  been  kept  barely  alive 
by  the  income  of  the  synagogue  and  from  the  sale  of  books 
which  they  copied  with  their  hands.  And  now  with  sor¬ 
row  I  must  tell  you  that  they  are  in  a  pitiful  condition, 
and  that  the  nation  cannot  remain  alive  for  lack  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

You  ask  concerning  our  religious  rites  on  the  Sabbath 
and  on  peace  days.  This  would  require  a  special  book.  If 
you  like,  I  am  prepared  when  I  have  time  to  write  it  in 
fuU  for  Your  Worship. 

With  regard  to  the  school,  we  would  love  from  our  whole 
heart  its  opening  and  restoration,  because  it  is  the  sole 
foundation  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  future  existence  of 
our  children  and  securing  for  them  against  their  being  cut 
off.  And  if  you  think  fit,  let  it  be  eudowe<t,  for  the  most 
of  the  children  are  poor  and  orphaned.  If  it  be  not  en¬ 
dowed,  so  that  the  children  can  eat  there,  then  most  of 
the  children  will  be  driven  to  forsake  the  school  and  go 
into  service  to  make  their  living  at  some  emplojinent  be¬ 
cause  they  are  poor  and  orphaned,  as  I  have  pointed  out  to 
you.  This  point  is  the  most  important  thing  to  which  at¬ 
tention  should  be  directed. 

As  for  the  school,  it  continued  during  the  war  for  two 
years  only;  then  it  was  locke<l  up. 

As  for  the  selection  of  a  priest,  that  is  the  affair  of  the 
nation  in  general.  They  look  for  the  most  upright  of  the 
priestly,  Levite  family.  Now  after  my  beloved  father’s 
death,  the  agreement  among  the  Samaritans  is,  that  the 
priest  Isaac,  son  of  Amram,  has  the  first  leadership  in 
presenting  the  blessing  over  his  community ;  and  the  priest 
Tawfig,  son  of  Phinehas,  has  the  leadership  of  the  service 
in  the  synagogue;  and  the  writer,  Abu-1  Hassan,  son  of 
Jacob,  has  the  offering  of  the  admonition  [i.e.  the  sermon. 
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in  the  service  on  Sabbaths  and  feast  days].  This  is  all 
that  has  been  agreed  upon  to  the  present. 

Because  there  is  no  preacher  of  any  kind  in  Nablus,  1 
have  written  you  this  letter  in  the  Arabic  tongue. 

Finally,  accept  from  me  and  my  family  and  my  whole 
nation  much  greeting  to  you  and  your  congregation,  and 
especially  to  Mrs.  Warren  and  to  her  son,  Mr.  Paul;  and  I 
pray  God  concerning  you  that  He  may  keep  you  safe 
unto  every  good  thing.  Amen. 

He  that  makes  this  prayer  on  your  behalf  is  the  son  of 
your  friend, 

Abu-l  Hassan,  son  of  the  High  Priest, 
Jacob,  son  of  Aaron. 

This  gives  a  sufficient  account  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  Samaritans.  The  ])riesthood  appeal's  to  be  in  a 
somewhat  unsettled  condition.  The  long-standing  con¬ 
troversy  between  tw’o  branches  of  the  priestly  family  has 
been  laid  upon  the  table  with  a  compromise,  which  dis¬ 
tributes  the  priestly  duties  among  three  different  members 
of  the  sacerdotal  class.  However,  Isaac,  who  was  the  son 
of  Amram,  the  priest  preceiling  Jacob,  but  who  was  not 
chosen  high  priest  on  the  death  of  his  father,  because 
Isaac  was  only  fourteen  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
has  written  me  in  answer  to  an  inquiry : — 

Nablus,  May  1,  1919. 

Dear  friend  and  brother,  Mr.  William  Barton: — 

I  long  to  inform  you  that  I  have  seen  your  letter  sent 
to  us  in  the  name  of  the  son  of  the  late  high  priest,  Jacob. 
I  showed  him  how  to  write  you  the  answer,  and  I  hope 
that  you  have  received  his  letter.  You  ask  about  the 
legal s  about  choosing  priests.  They  are  as  follows: — 

The  high  priest  must  be  of  the  tribe  of  Aaron. 

He  must  be  experienced  in  all  the  rites  and  customs  of 
the  Samaritan  religion. 

He  must  be  faithful  and  honorable.  He  must  be  the 
cleverest  and  the  eldest  of  the  priestly  tribe. 

When  our  cousin  Jacob  died  I  had  the  right  to  be  chosen 
to  the  high  priesthood  according  to  the  above-mentioned 
conditions. 

I  with  great  pleasure  and  much  obligation  write  you 
this  letter,  and  so  commend  to  your  pity  our  Samaritan 
nation. 
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All  the  Samaritans  and  my  family  give  you  their  best 
regards  and  wish  for  you  good  times.  I  remain 
Yours  sincerely, 

Isaac,  son  of  Amram, 

priest  of  the  Samaritans. 

With  this,  Isaac  incloses  me  a  photograph  and  his  newly 
printed  card,  which  contains  his  name  and  title  in  four 
languages,  “  Isaac,  son  of  Amram,  Samaritan  High  Priest.” 

Isaac  apparently  regards  the  priesthood  as  settle<l ;  but 
I  have  information  from  other  branches  of  the  priestly 
family  that  they  still  regard  it  as  an  open  question  who  is 
finally  to  be  high  priest. 

I  come  now  to  what  I  regard  as  a  matter  of  large  im¬ 
portance  to  Biblical  scholarshij).  We  have  succeede<l  in 
photogi‘aphing  completely  the  ancient  Samaritan  codex. 
This  result  we  owe  to  the  tact  and  practical  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Warren. 

From  time  to  time,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Warren,  I 
spoke  of  the  desirability  of  securing  such  photographs.  He 
knew,  and  I  knew,  that  the  Samaritans  in  their  poverty 
had  sold  some  of  their  really  good  manuscripts  ami  mort¬ 
gaged  others.  There  seemed  to  be  some  real  danger  that 
this  great  manuscript  might  ultimately  be  lost.  The  build¬ 
ing  in  which  it  is  kept  is  not  fireproof,  and  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  unpleasant  possibilities. 

The  Samaritans  objected  strongly  to  the  photographing 
of  this  document.  They  said  that  very  few  persons  oiit- 
side  their  o\vti  colony  had  ever  seen  it ;  they  a<lniitte<l  tliat 
they  had  substituted  another  old  manuscript  for  this  when¬ 
ever  they  professed  to  have  shown  the  ancient  scroll.  It 
had  been  photographed  in  its  case,  showing  two  or  thi*ee 
columns  of  the  writing,  but  they  declared  that  to  remove 
it  from  the  case  and  unroll  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
thing,  as  the  parchment  was  very  old  and  liable  to  be 
damaged  beyond  possible  restoration. 

However,  at  length  they  consented.  Mr.  Warren  ar- 
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ranged  throngh  the  American  Colony,  to  have  photogra¬ 
phers  visit  Nablus  and  make  photographs  with  a  large 
camera  on  plates  lll^xl5l^. 

Then  came  the  war,  and  for  three  years  we  had  no  word 
from  Palestine.  We  did  not  know  whether  the  photo- 
graping  had  actually  been  accomplished.  When  the  war 
ended,  there  was  long  delay  in  sending  photographs  to  this 
country.  They  lacked  paper  on  which  to  print  from  these 
large  negatives,  and  there  were  other  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions. 

Our  first  hint  that  the  photographing  had  actually  been 
achieved  was  contained  in  these  letters  of  November  17, 
1918.  They  complained  that  a  Dutch  scholar  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  portion  of  the  text  without  their  permission.  We 
immediately  made  inquiry  of  Mr.  Whiting.  He  replied  that 
he  had  indeed  furnished  this  Dutch  scholar  with  a  single 
print,  but  no  one  had  had  a  set  of  the  photographs,  nor 
could  he  immediately  secure  a  set.  He  reported,  however, 
that  the  photographing  had  been  completely  successful,  and 
he  sent  a  single  print  to  accompany  an  article  of  his,  which 
appeared  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1920;  the  manuscript  and  photographs  being  brought 
to  this  country,  before  the  mails  were  openeil,  by  Presi¬ 
dent  John  Finley,  of  the  University  of  New  York,  who 
was  in  Palestine  during  the  war. 

In  February,  1920,  a  complete  set  of  photographs  ar¬ 
rived.  1  am  assured  that  this  is  the  very  firet  set  of 
prints  to  be  made  from  these  negatives.  It  is  wholly  fitting 
that  these  photographs  should  be  first  exhibited  before  a 
learned  society  in  Mr.  Warren’s  own  city;  and  they  were 
first  shown  at  this  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Research  on  March  20,  1920,  and  this  is  the  first 
account  to  be  publishetl  of  the  achievement. 

I  am  glad  to  present  exact  measurements  of  this  Cwlex. 
The  scroll  is  23.69  meters  long  and  39  centimeters 
wide.  The  manuscript  has  been  described  as  double,  or 
backed  with  newer  skins.  Mr.  Whiting  states  that  this 
Vol.  LXXVIIT.  No.  309.  2 
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is  not  HO.  It  is  not  backed  except  where  patche<l.  The 
color  iH  an  old  brown. 

The  case  in  which  thiH  scroll  is  kept  is  silver  jfilt  ainl 
modern,  iiunle  for  it  about  1860.  The  removal  of  the 
manuscript  from  the  old  brass  case  to  the  new  silver  one 
gave  to  two  Europeans  the  only  opportunity  that  has  ever 
bcHMi  given,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  see  the  c(Mlex  uiirolle<l, 
until  these  photographs  were  made.  Important  <lata  were 
preserved  from  that  unrolling,  and  published  in  a  letter 
of  Professor  <}«*org(‘  Rosen  to  Professor  Fleischer.  The 
date  of  the  letter  is  October  J,  1861,  and  the  letter  was 
published  in  Der  Dcutnchen  M or<fenlaendischen  Ocftcll- 
Hchajt  in  1864,  pp.  .^»82-r>81). 

In  this  letter  Profcnssor  Rosen  stat<‘s  that  he  had  several 
times  s(HMi  the  manuscript  in  its  case,  hut  had  bei*n  per¬ 
mitted  to  se4i  only  the  ]K)rtion  that  was  open;  it  was  not 
rolled  either  forward  or  backward  to  [lerinit  him  to  e.\- 
amine  it  further.  The  part  exposed  was  much  blackened 
and  blurred  by  kissing;  this  swtion  is  clearly  recognizable 
in  the  photographs. 

At  that  time  Amram  was  high  priest,  and  he  assurcNl 
Rosen  that  the  manuscript  had  never  be(*n  taken  from 
the  case  within  his  knowledge,  and  that  it  was  us<m1  only 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  it  to  be  kissed  by  the  faithful 
on  important  occasions.  For  reading  and  other  parts  of 
worship  other  manuscripts  were  use<l. 

In  the  summer  of  1860,  as  Rosen  states,  two  leanuMi 
proselytes,  Ilofrath  Levison,  of  St.  Petersburg,  an<l  Mr. 
Kraus,  of  Wiirttemberg,  were  rewarde<l  for  various  services 
they  ha<l  rendered  the  priest  Amram  by  being  permitte<l  to 
be  i)resent  when  the  manuscript  was  unrolleil  and  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  case  to  another.  Mr.  Kraus  made  notes 
on  which  Professor  Rosen  depended. 

The  manuscript,  as  he  described  it,  is  written  on  some¬ 
thing  more  than  twenty  rams^  skins,  of  unequal  size.  They 
are  sewed  together  with  fine  flat  threads  or  straps  of  the 
same  material.  These  rams,  it  was  said  to  him,  had  been 
offered  in  sacrifice  as  thank  offerings. 
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He  8aid  that  though  the  manuHcript  had  been  very  care¬ 
fully  handled  for  centurieM,  it  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of 
preservation,  thin  as  letter  paper  in  places  and  with  many 
holes.  It  was  unrolled  in  his  presence,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Levison,  and  laid  upon  the  matting  in  the  synagogue,  and 
carefully  rolle<l  into  the  new  silver  case. 

1  have  not  yet  had  time  to  attempt  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  critical  examination  of  these  photographs.  Before 
doing  so  1  shall  nml  assistance  of  scholars  more  familiar 
than  I  with  the  ancient  text.  I  am  able,  however,  to  give 
a  description  of  its  general  api)earance. 

The  photographs  ai-e  forty-thrwi  in  number;  each  of 
them  repro<luces  three  full  coluiiins  of  text.  In  one  or 
two  cases  where  the  columns  ai*e  narrower,  four  columns 
appear  on  the  negative.  The  columns  vary  in  width  and 
height.  The  photograjihers  have  betui  careful  to  permit 
the  margins  of  the  exposures  to  overlap,  so  that  the  prints 
can  be  trimmed,  and  a  scroll  made  without  cutting  into 
the  text  at  any  place. 

In  my  own  scroll  which  is  modem  the  lines  are  blind" 
rule<l.  There  are  fifty-four  lines  to  the  columns,  and  they 
are  five  inches  wide.  In  the  ancient  codex  they  are  con¬ 
siderably  wider,  irregular,  not  mled,  and  the  number  of 
lines  varies  from  68  to  75  as  I  have  counted  specimen 
columns  at  random.  My  own  scroll  is  106  feet  long  from 
eml  to  end,  and  contains  228  columns.  The  ancient  codex 
contains  129  columns. 

Readers  will  be  interested  in  the  plans  which  have  now 
been  adopted  concerning  the  use  of  these  photographs. 
These  plans  were  considere^l  and  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Samaritan  Committee,  held  in  Chicago,  on 
June  12,  1920. 

At  that  meeting  reports  were  presented  by  Professor 
F.  S.  Goodrich  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  concerning  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  financial  condition.  All  liabilities  are  paid  and 
there  is  a  small  cash  balance  in  the  treasury.  Our  schools 
continued  to  operate  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war. 
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and  even  after  communication  with  America  was  cut  off 
considerable  sums  were  expended  for  the  relief  of  the 
Samaritan  people  by  this  Committee  through  John  W. 
Whiting,  its  Palestinian  representative.  This  timely  re¬ 
lief,  aggregating  several  thousand  dollars,  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  saving  the  Samaritan  people  from  what  appearetl 
to  be  the  menace  of  extinction.  They  have  come  through 
the  war  poor,  but  in  more  favorable  case  than  at  one  time 
seemed  possible. 

The  Committee  considered  the  questions  before  it  with 
special  reference  to  the  situation  created  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  E.  K.  Warren,  whose  interest  in,  and  liberality  toward, 
the  Samaritan  people  has  been  throughout  tlie  chief  re¬ 
liance  of  tliis  Committee. 

There  appeared  to  the  Committee  no  immeiliate  reason 
for  distributing  relief  to  the  Samaritan  people,  nor  were 
they  clear  that  it  would  be  feasible  to  reorganize  the 
schools  immediately,  or  that,  when  reorganized,  this  Com¬ 
mittee  would  be  the  best  agency  through  which  these 
schools  should  function.  The  hope  of  Mr.  Warren  that  a 
museum  might  be  established  at  Nablus,  and  a  tract  of 
land  purchased  for  the  Samaritan  Committee,  appeared  to 
the  Committee  to  be  matters  which  the  clianges  wrought 
by  the  war  had  put  well  out  of  the  foreground  of  i)robal)le 
events. 

Report  was  made  of  the  photographing  entire  of  the 
ancient  Samaritan  Torah  and  of  the  receipt  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  the  first  set  of  photographs.  After  full  <liscussion 
the  following  was  adopted  as  the  program  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  : — 

This  Committee  will  continue  its  corporate  existence 
though  there  is  no  prospective  need  of  frequent  meetings. 

It  will  retain  the  ownership  of  the  photographic  plates 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  for  the  present  and  until 
further  action.  These  plates  will  remain  in  the  custody 
of  the  American  Colony  at  Jerusalem.  Permission  is  given 
to  the  American  Colony  to  make  prints  from  these  plates 
in  any  salable  form.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  authorized  to 
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arrange  with  the  American  Colony  a  suitable  royalty  to  be 
paid  to  this  Committee  upon  all  photographs  made  from 
the  plates,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Samaritan  people.  It  was  agreed  that  these  photographs 
shall  not  be  copyrighted  but  freely  opened  for  the  use  of 
scholars  throughout  the  world. 

The  Committee  owns  several  manuscripts  believed  to  be 
ancient  and  deposited  in  Palestine  awaiting  its  order,  and 
a  larger  number  of  recent  manuscripts  made  by  the  Sa¬ 
maritans  and  awaiting  its  order.  It  is  agreed  that  all 
personal  property,  excepting  photographic  plates,  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  Committee,  shall  be  forwarded  to  this  country; 
that  the  older  manuscripts  be  deposited  for  the  present  in 
the  Libraries  of  the  prominent  Universities,  where  they  will 
have  care  and  be  available  for  scholarly  study;  the  recent 
manuscripts  to  be  placed  on  sale  and  the  proceeds  to  be 
deposited  in  the  treasury  of  this  Committee  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  Samaritan  people. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  until  such  later  time  as  their  successors  shall  be 
elected  and  shall  qualify:  Mr.  F.  W.  Chamberlain,  Chicago, 
Chairman ;  Prof.  F.  S.  Goodrich,  Albion,  Mich.,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  llev.  William  E.  Barton,  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  Histor¬ 
ian.  These  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee  au¬ 
thorized  to  transact  any  necessary  business  in  the  name 
of  the  Committee  between  its  specially  called  meetings. 

Scholars  will  welcome  the  news  that  they  are  at  liberty 
to  ])urchase  and  to  publish  these  photographs  without 
restriction ;  and  for  this  puiTJOse  they  are  at  liberty  to 
communicate  direct  with  Mr.  Whiting  in  Jerusalem.  The 
American  Samaritan  Committee  will  have  in  due  time  a 
number  of  modem  Pentateuchs  for  sale,  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Samaritans.  These  manu¬ 
scripts  have  just  now  arrive<l  in  this  country,  and  have  not 
yet  been  examined  critically.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will 
be  purchased,  at  very  reasonable  prices,  and  placed  in 
Theological  and  University  libraries  or  in  good  private 
collections,  where  they  will  be  of  value. 
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What  purpose  is  yet  to  be  served  by  the  preservation  of 
this  little  colony,  this  most  ancient  and  tiny  of  all  the 
nations  on  earth,  is  not  yet  apparent.  We  shall  continue 
our  friendly  interest  in  them,  glad  that  they  have  emerged 
from  the  war,  and  that  there  is  still  hope  for  their  future, 
and  for  the  outworking  of  the  Divine  purpose  for  which 
they  have  been  so  long  and  so  wonderfully  preserved. 


THE  WESTCOTT  AND  HORT  TEXT  UNDER  FIRE 


WILX.IAM  WALLACE  EVERTS 
BOXBURY,  MASS. 

The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  undertook  in  the  year 
1871  the  revision  of  the  version  of  the  New  Testament 
published  in  1611.  Before  the  Canterbury  Revision  saw 
the  light  in  1881,  there  had  been  repeated  omens  of  dis¬ 
aster.  The  first  was  the  refusal  of  the  Northern  Convo¬ 
cation  of  York  to  cooperate  with  the  Southern  body  in  this 
undertaking.  This  indicated  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  improve  the*  Authorized  Version.  The  second  was 
the  invitation  extended  to  Dr.  Vance  Smith,  a  Unitarian, 
to  become  one  of  the  Revisers.  This  action  aroused  the 
suspicion  that  the  new  version  would  not  be  orthodox. 
After  the  work  had  been  finished,  Alexander  Gordon 
boasted  that  many  texts,  such  as  “  sending  strong  de¬ 
lusion  ”  and  “  knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord,”  had  been 
softened;  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  in  the  Andover  Review, 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  no  more  sermons  would  be 
preached  from  the  text,  “  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned.”  A  third  unfavorable  circumstance  was  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  granted  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities, 
which,  to  reimburse  themselves  for  the  twenty  thousand 
pounds  invested  in  the  enterprise,  had  to  sell  the  Revision 
at  a  prohibitive  price.  A  fourth  was  the  protest  sent  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s  to  each  of  his  fellow  Revisers 
against  the  admission  of  so  many  uncalled-for  and  un¬ 
necessary  corrections.  The  Bishop’s  indignation  was  so 
intense  that  he  refused  to  sign  a  testimonial  to  Bishop 
Ellicott,  the  chairman  of  the  Company.  A  fifth  blunder 
was  the  secret  sessions.  There  was  no  attempt  to  concil¬ 
iate  the  public.  No  samples  of  the  work  were  sent  out  for 
examination  and  criticism.  The  public  was  compelled  to 
receive  what  the  Revisers  thought  best  to  give  them.  Sim- 
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ilar  secrecy  was  maintained  as  to  the  Greek  text  which  had 
been  adopted.  The  Westcott  and  Hort  text,  which  was 
confidentially  laid  before  the  Revisers,  was  not  published 
until  five  days  before  the  Revision  was  issued.  Another 
suspicious  circumstance  was  the  declaration  that  the 
Apocrypha  would  be  included  in  the  Revision.  The  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  Apocrypha  from  all  issues  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  been  in  force  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  This  was  a  reactionary  move,  which  was  sure 
to  arouse  the  opposition  of  all  who  were  devoted  to  the 
circulation  of  an  unadulterated  Bible.  Finally,  it  was  an 
unavoidable  misfortune  that  the  Revision  was  finished  be¬ 
fore  the  language  used  by  the  apostles  had  been  interpreted 
by  means  of  the  mass  of  contemporary  documents  found 
in  the  papyri  of  Egypt. 

However,  the  Revisers  generally  had  great  hopes  that 
the  reward  of  their  ten  years  of  labor  would  be  the  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance  of  the  new  version.  It  had  been  well 
advertised.  The  interest  had  increased,  and  was  greatest 
as  the  day  of  publication  drew  near.  Leading  scholars  of 
all  I*rotestant  denominations  had  taken  part  in  the  work, 
so  that  it  was  to  be  a  credit  to  the  combined  scholarship 
of  Great  Britain.  There  had  been  a  widespread  feeling 
in  favor  of  a  careful  revision,  confined  to  the  removal  of 
antiquated  words  in  the  old  Bible  and  to  changes  impera¬ 
tively  demanded  by  clearly  proved  corruption  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  Greek  text.  The  plan  for  revising  Luther’s  Bible 
and  the  issue  of  a  complete  revision  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  by  the  American  Bible  Union  stimulated  the  English 
to  join  in  this  widespread  movement.  The  invitation  ex¬ 
tended  to  American  scholars  to  assist  in  the  work  diffused 
a  cordial  feeling  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

On  the  memorable  seventeenth  day  of  May,  1881,  two 
million  copies  of  the  Testament  had  been  ordere<l  in  Great 
Britain,  and  two  hundred  thousand  more  in  the  United 
States.  The  verdict  of  acquiescence,  if  not  of  approval, 
seemed  unmistakable.  Bishop  Westcott  exclaimed  in  ex¬ 
ultation,  “  I  feel  absolutely  sure  of  the  New  Version,  as  I 
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have  tried  every  word  of  it.”  “  Our  aim,”  Bishop  Ellicott 
declare<i,  “  has  been  to  attain  to  comparative  finality.”  “  I 
would  not  have  taken  part,”  wrote  Frederick  Field,  the 
Orientalist,  “  without  the  hope  that  the  Revised  Version 
would  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  our  venerable  Bible. 
That  was  the  only  worthy  aim  of  such  an  undertaking.” 
A  pamphlet  appeared  that  predicted  ultimate  success  for 
the  Revision,  but  it  was  signed  by  the  Revisers  themselves. 

Bishop  Ellicott  became  impatient  at  the  small  public  use 
of  the  New  Version,  an<l  asserted  that  “  it  was  desirable, 
yes,  even  a  duty,  to  use  it  in  the  church  services.  Numbers 
hesitate  for  fear  of  disquieting  the  congregation  ” ;  but  he 
assure<l  all  such  that  “  its  use  was  allowed  wherever  it  is 
desired  by  the  clergy  and  the  people.  In  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  churches  in  this  diocese  no  forward  step  has  been 
taken.  This  Revision  is  the  greatest  forward  movement 
since  the  Reformation.”  He  advised  his  clergy  to  get  a 
competent  guidebook  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  changes 
that  had  been  made.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  predicted  that 
“  millions  of  copies  would  be  sold  in  a  few  years.  There 
will  be  the  widest  possible  circulation  through  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  The  constitution  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  will  be  changed  whenever  the  churches  which 
support  the  Society  adoj)t  the  Revised  Version.”  Edward 
Everett  Hale  prophesied  that  within  a  generation  it  would 
be  found  in  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  pulpits  in 
English-speaking  Christendom.  He  only  wished  that  Long¬ 
fellow  and  Tennyson  had  been  members  of  the  Committee. 
H.  P.  Liddon  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  plain  errors 
could  be  printe<l  in  the  margin  in  separate  type,  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  original  promoters  might  yet  be  fulfilled. 

Dr.  Hort,  in  his  “  Introduction  to  the  Greek  Text,”  ex¬ 
pressed  overconfidence  in  his  own  work  in  these  words: 
“  It  would  be  illusive  to  anticipate  important  changes  of 
the  text  from  the  acquisition  of  new  evidence.  The  effect 
of  future  criticism,  as  of  future  discoveries,  will  not  be 
to  import  many  fresh  readings.”  His  fellow  editor.  Bishop 
Westcott,  was  equally  sanguine,  for  he  referred  con- 
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temptuously  to  those  who  had  cited  Dr.  Scrivener  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  theories  of  Dr.  Hort.  “  It  would  be  positively 
ridiculous,”  he  said,  “  to  compare  the  thought  which  Dr. 
Scrivener  has  spent  on  criticism  with  that  which  Dr.  Hort 
has  spent  on  it.”  His  sentiment  was  echoed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  C.  J.  Ropes  with  these  warning  words :  “  He  who 
criticises  the  Revised  Version  does  so  at  his  peril.”  ^ 

But  there  was  one  who  dared  the  lion  in  his  den.  It  was 
J.  W.  Burgon,  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  who  had  devoted 
his  days  and  his  nights  to  the  collation  of  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  very  year  that  Dr.  Hort’s  text  was 
published,  he  sent  to  the  Quarterly  Review  the  first  of 
three  slashing  articles,  attacking  Dr.  Hort  and  all  text¬ 
ual  critics  of  the  New  Testament,  except  Dr.  Scrivener. 
He  called  the  text  that  the  Revisers  had  used  the  worst 
ever  printed.  In  January,  1882,  Dr.  Hort  wrote,  “  Dean 
Burgon  is  supposed  to  have  demolished  us.”  Later  he 
wrote,  “  Dr.  W.  F.  Moulton  is  still  uneasy  about  the  bad 
impression  produced  by  the  ‘  Quarterly  'Review.’  The 
‘  Guardian  ’  and  the  *  Church  Quarterly  ’  may  do  a  good 
deal  toward  preventing  the  Revised  Version  from  being 
damaged  by  Dean  Burgon.”  Bishop  Westcott,  a  few  years 
later,  observed  that 

“  a  reviewer  is  said  to  have  killed  the  Revision.  I  can  see 
no  signs  of  death.  Its  influence  is  spreading  silently  and 
surely  on  every  side.  It  is  I'ead  publicly  in  some  churches. 
It  is  accepted  beyond  my  expectations,  beyond  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  version  of  1611,  in  the  same  time,  which  only 
came  into  general  use  after  fifty  years  and  a  revolution. 
I  regard  our  work  with  deepest  satisfaction  and  thankful¬ 
ness.  I  have  no  fear  for  the  issue.  I  am  content  to  appeal 
to  the  next  generation.” 

Dean  Farrar  said  that  he  was  not  sui'prised  at  the 
chorus  of  animadversion  and  bursts  of  ingratitude  and 
abuse  with  which  their  work  had  been  received.  “  I  have 
always  meant  to  wait  until  the  law  has  authorized  me  to 
read  it  in  church.”  Dr.  William  Sunday,  of  Oxford,  took 
Dean  Burgon’s  attack  seriously.  In  the  Contemporary 
*  The  New  Englander,  vol.  xlil.  p.  661. 
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Review  for  1881  he  aflSrmed  that  the  newer  theories  of 
text  criticism  will  have  to  do  battle  for  their  existence”; 
and  he  added  in  the  Expositor  of  the  same  year,  “  It  would 
have  been  a  fortunate  thing  if  Dr.  Hurt’s  theory  could 
have  been  thrashed  out  before  the  revision  had  been  under¬ 
taken.”  Referring  to  Dean  Burgon,  he  said :  “  Not  many 
a  hand  could  deal  such  ringing  blows.  His  scholarship  is 
ripe,  his  learning  great,  his  confidence  absolute;  and  his 
style  is  vivacious  and  telling.”  Dean  Burgon’s  Bishop 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Dean’s  arguments  had  retarded, 
if  not  completely  barred,  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
Revision  in  the  churches. 

The  Revisers  were  placed  in  the  position  of  Daniel,  who, 
before  interpreting  the  dream,  had  to  find  it.  The  greater 
part  of  their  time  was  spent  in  trying  to  find  the  lost  orig¬ 
inal  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Origen  had  declared  that 
it  would  be  too  dangerous  to  touch  the  text  current  in  his 
day,  for  every  syllable  of  Scripture  has  its  work.  Jerome 
had  been  afraid  that  “  if  he  made  the  slightest  correction 
or  alteration  of  the  text  current  in  his  day,  he  would  be 
called  a  counterfeiter,  and  be  guilty  of  sacrilege.”  The  six¬ 
teen  men  who  sat  around  the  table  in  the  Jerusalem  Cham¬ 
ber  in  Westminster  Abbey  had  no  such  scruples.  They  had 
been  warned  by  Convocation  to  make  as  few  alterations  as 
possible,  and  to  make  no  changes  in  the  Received  Text 
unless  the  evidence  for  them  was  decidedly  preponderat¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless,  they  went  on  changing  until  they  had 
altered  the  reading  of  the  Greek  text  in  5,337  places,  within 
a  few  hundred  of  those  made  by  Westcott  and  Hort.  Philip 
Schaff  counted  36,191  corrections  in  the  Revised  Version, 
or  four  and  a  half  to  each  verse. 

The  theories  upon  which  the  changes  in  the  Greek  text 
had  been  made  by  Westcott  and  Hort  were  condemned  by 
Dr.  Scrivener  as  being  dogmatic.  “  There  is  little  hope 
of  the  stability  of  their  imposing  structure,”  he  said,  if 
its  foundations  have  been  laid  on  sandy  ground  of  inge¬ 
nious  conjecture.”  The  Church  Quarterly,  a  friendly  pub¬ 
lication,  confessed  as  early  as  1892,  “We  do  not  say  that 
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Dr.  Hort’s  claims  have  been  finally  established.”  The 
ExpoHtor  for  1893  published  an  article  by  Dr.  George 
Salmon,  of  Dublin,  in  which  he  “  rebelled  against  the  ser¬ 
vility  with  which  Dr.  Hort’s  theory  had  been  accepted, 
and  his  text  taken  as  final.  He  pleaded  for  a  suspension 
of  judgment.”  Canon  Cook,  editor  of  the  “  Speaker\s 
Commentary,”  recalled  “  the  strong  impression  made  by 
the  weight  of  authority  with  which  the  Revised  Version 
was  supported,  that  the  question  seemed  to  be  regarded  as 
at  last  settled.  Then  came  the  tremendous  onslaught  by 
Dean  Burgon,  when  the  popular  verdict  was  pronounced 
unmistakably.  It  is  already  admitted  on  all  hamls  that 
the  Revise<l  Version  is  a  great  blunder.”  The  Convoca¬ 
tion  of  York,  which  had  refused  its  cooperation  in  the 
project,  now  announced  that  “  at  the  present  time  it  de¬ 
clined  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  result.”  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Reformed  Review  for  1896  asserted  that  “  in 
less  than  two  years  after  publication  the  unanimous  ver¬ 
dict  of  Great  Britain  was  that  it  was  an  utter  failure.” 
The  General  Convention  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church 
formally  refused,  in  1892,  to  give  the  clergy  liberty  to  use 
the  Canterbury  Version,  and  they  took  similar  action  in 
190-1  regarding  the  American  edition.  Even  the  editor  of 
“  The  Life  of  Dr.  llort  ”  admits  that  “  it  seems  j)remature 
to  say  what  will  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  his  work.” 

The  learned  Dr.  Fiehl  of  Norwich,  editor  of  Origen’s 
“  Hexapla,”  said  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Moulton,  “  This  version  of 
ours  will  never  do.  The  public  will  never  take  it.”  “  Oh, 
yes,  they  will,”  Dr.  Moulton  replie<l.  “Only  give  them 
time  to  get  accustomed  to  it.”  “  We  now  know,”  Dr.  Field 
said  in  recalling  the  conversation,  “  who  was  right.”  In 
an  unpublished  letter  to  Philij)  Schaff,  he  remarked,  “The 
mistake  of  the  revisers  was  due  to  their  isolation.  They 
formetl,  as  it  were,  an  exclusive  corporation.  They  did 
not  sympathize  with  those  who  set  them  to  work  or  with 
those  for  whom  they  were  working.  For  a  few  weeks  men 
held  their  breath  and  spoke  in  whispers.  Then  a  storm 
burst  forth.  The  fate  of  the  Revised  Version  was  sealed.” 
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“It  saddeiiH  me,”  Bishop  Howe  of  Wakefield  said,  “to 
think  that  a  work  so  eagerly  anticipated  and  so  warmly 
welcometl  should  have  lost  so  much  of  popular  interest  and 
have  so  greatly  declined  in  popular  use.” 

As  the  yeare  passed,  the  verdict  of  textual  critics  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  pronounced  against  the  Westcott  and 
Hort  text.  Kirsopp  Lake  referred  to  their  thirty  years* 
labor  as  a  “  splendid  blunder.”  Julicher,  in  his  “  Intro¬ 
duction,”  surveyed  the  efforts  to  perfect  the  text,  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  “  they  present  no  very  encouraging  picture. 
Weymouth’s  resultant  text  shows  how  much  editors  dis- 
agi*ee  among  themselves.  There  is  slight  unanimity  even 
on  fundamental  questions.  We  are  further  removed  from 
the  goal  than  ever.”  J.  Rendell  Harris,  in  his  edition  of 
Cotlex  Beza,  hopes  that  “  the  theories  which  underlie  the 
majority  of  the  texts  published  in  later  days  will  be  de¬ 
serted,  because  text  critics  of  modem  times  have  run 
ahead  of  their  i)roofs.  Intellectual  progress  was  not  sus¬ 
pended  at  Dr.  Hort’s  death.  Many  absurd  things  have 
been  said  about  the  finality  of  his  analysis.”  Eberhard 
Nestle  ’  concludes  that  “  if  the  objections  to  the  Westcott 
and  Hort  text  are  valid,  then  the  sure  foundation  which 
they  st*enjed  to  have  secured  for  the  New  Testament  text 
begins  to  totter  once  more.”  Bernard  Weiss  agrees  with 
Hastings’s  “  Dictionarj'  of  the  Bible  ”  that  no  conclusion 
has  been  reache<l.  E.  1).  Burton  ®  aftirms  that  Westcott 
and  Hort’s  theory  will  be  criticized,  and  the  Fathers  and 
Versions  will  be  reworked.  Rudolph  Knopf  agrees  with 
the  opinion  of  Professor  Burton.® 

Them  were  two  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Can¬ 
terbury  Revision,  —  the  abbreviated  Greek  text  which  was 
adopted,  and  the  broken  English  employed  in  the  Revis¬ 
ion.  The  various  theories  advanced  by  Dr.  Hort  in  defense 
of  his  abridgment  of  the  Greek  text  have  lost  favor  with 
textual  critics.  What  he  called  the  “  Syrian  recension  ” 

*  Herzog’s  Real  Encyclopaedie,  art.  “New  Testament  Text.” 

*  American  Journal  of  Theology,  1905. 

’Gottingen  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  1917. 
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of  the  text,  which,  as  he  supposed,  was  made  at  Antioch 
in  the  fourth  century,  became  the  comer  stone  of  his  sys¬ 
tem.  He  conjured  this  scheme  to  account  for  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  longer  text  after  that  date.  But  F.  G. 
Kenyon,  in  his  “  Bible  and  Ancient  Manuscripts,”  de¬ 
clares  that  “there  is  no  historical  confiraiation  of  the 
Syrian  revision.  The  Church  Fathers  say  nothing  about 
it.  We  know  the  names  of  the  translator  of  the  Septua- 
gint  and  the  Vulgate,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  name 
of  the  reviser  of  the  Greek  text  in  Syria.”  Dr.  Scrivener 
condemned  the  theory  as  precarious  and  even  visionary; 
and  E.  D.  Burton  charged  that  Dr.  Hort  “  iinputeil  too 
much  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  create  a  new  text.”  No 
one  of  Dr.  Hort’s  conclusions,  a  writer  in  Hastings’s  “  Dic¬ 
tionary  ”  declares,  has  aroused  so  much  indignation. 

The  hete  noire  of  Dr.  Hort  was  Codex  1),  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  what  he  erroneously  called  the  “  western  ” 
text,  for  this  text  was  as  common  in  Antioch  as  it  was 
in  Lyons  and  Carthage  in  the  second  century.  This  is 
attested  by  the  Syriac  as  well  as  by  the  Latin  version, 
used  by  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Justin  Martyr. 
Yet,  whenever  Dr.  Hort  could  trace  a  reading  to  the 
Western  Text,  that  was  enough  to  condemn  it  in  his  eyes. 
Not  always,  for  whenever  the  Western  Text  omitted  a 
passage,  he  terine<l  it  a  “  Western  non-interpolation  ” ; 
and  as  he  was  obsessed  against  interpolations,  he  flew  to 
the  despised  Codex  D  for  help  which  he  so  much  nee<led. 
The  Vatican  Text,  which  he  favored,  was  very  short;  but 
he  considered  the  omissions  as  non-interpolations.  Later 
critics  honor  the  Western  Text,  which  he  despised.  E.  D. 
Burton  is  confident  that  “  there  is  the  greatest  possibility 
of  revision  of  Hort’s  view  of  the  Western  Text.”  The 
Church  Quarterly  for  1914  notices  that  “  criticism  has 
moved  since  the  days  of  Westcott  and  Hort  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  partial  rehabilitation  of  the  Western  Text.” 
Theodore  Zahn  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  “  if  this  was  the 
general  text  of  the  second  century,  then  it  deserves  the 
preference  over  our  oldest  manuscripts.” 
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Later  critics  condemn  Dr.  Hort’s  theory  of  interpola¬ 
tions.  F.  G.  Kenyon  boldly  rules  out  the  idea  that  “  ig¬ 
norant  scribes  deliberately  and  formally  made  corrections 
as  Westcott  and  Hort  supposed.”  Frederick  Blass,  author 
of  “A  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,”  declares  that 
“  there  is  not  one  fraudulent  interpolation  in  ten  thousand 
lines.”  Theodore  Birt,  author  of  “  The  Making  of  Ancient 
Books,”  claims  that  there  is  not  a  single  forged  line  in 
Horace,  and  that  no  one  ever  tried  to  imitate  Tacitus. 
A.  C.  Clark,  author  of  “  Recent  Development  of  Textual 
Criticism,”  tells  of  a  mistake  made  by  the  great  philolo¬ 
gist  Madvig,  who  condemned  as  an  audacious  interpolation 
a  certain  reading  of  a  manuscri[)t  of  Cicero  which  has 
since  been  found  in  a  papyrus.  “  It  is  dangerous,”  he 
says,  “  to  follow  the  best  manuscript  in  its  omissions,  for 
omissions  are  commonly  due  to  neglect,  hurry,  and  igno¬ 
rance.”  R.  C.  Jebb  calls  it  “  rash  to  conjecture  an  inter¬ 
polation  where  a  word  or  phrase  which,  though  unobjec¬ 
tionable,  is  not  indispensable,”  Alexander  Souter,  author 
of  “A  Dictionary  of  New  Testament  Greek,”  says,  “  Not 
nearly  so  many  glosses  got  into  the  text  as  was  at  one 
time  supposed.”  It  would  seem,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
new  editors.  Dr.  Salmon  says,  that  “  any  evidence  is  good 
dnough  to  justify  an  omission.”  F.  H.  Chase,  the  Syriac 
scholar,  declares,  “  I  am  constrained  to  express  my  doubt 
as  to  the  soundness  of  Dr.  Hort’s  position  as  to  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  interpolations.” 

The  most  serious  omissions  advocated  by  Westcott  and 
Hort  were  the  last  twelve  verses  of  Mark,  and  as  many 
more  at  the  end  of  the  seventh,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth,  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  Revisers  did 
not  dare  to  remove  so  many  verses  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  but  they  indicated,  by  the  use  of  brackets  or  by 
separations  from  the  context,  that  these  passages  were 
not  authentic.  The  closing  verses  in  Mark  are  found  in 
all  the  uncials  but  two,  and  in  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
cursive  manuscripts.  Dean  Burgon  wrote  a  volume,  and 
Abb6  Martin  has  since  followed  it  with  another,  in  de- 
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fense  of  the  genuineness  of  this  passage.  Von  Soden, 
author  of  a  text  of  the  New  Testament,  declares  that 
“  there  is  no  finer  or  more  concise,  no  brighter  or  more 
pointed,  paragraph  in  the  New  Testament.  There  is  not 
a  superfiuous  word  in  it.  It  is  in  the  style  of  a  master.” 
In  the  year  1858,  when  the  genuineness  of  this  passage 
was  being  discusse<l.  Dr.  Cureton  published  a  fragment 
of  this  Gospel  in  Syriac.  It  was  but  a  single  leaf;  but  it 
was  the  last  one,  and  it  contained  the  verses  in  question. 
Dr.  J.  Rendell  Harris  ^  calls  attention  to  the  intei*esting 
fact  that  while  the  ancient  Euthalian  canon  reckoneil 
1,619  lines  in  Mark,  Westcott  and  Hort  have  but  1,592, 
because  they  omit  the  twenty-five  lines  contained  in  the 
last  twelve  verses  of  the  Gospel.  Frederick  Blass  ^  says 
of  a  case  of  this  kind,  “  The  writing  is  there.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  explain  its  being  there.  The  first  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  it  belongs  there.  Whoever  sets  this 
explanation  aside  is  obliged  to  form  a  credible  explana¬ 
tion.  Nothing  is  credible  that  lies  outside  the  usual  and 
known  course  of  things.  There  are  no  forgers  skilful 
enough  to  imitate.  No  unknown  authoi*s  can  be  devised 
to  supply  the  lines.”  Dr.  Swete,  in  his  commentary  on 
this  Gospel,  concludes  that  “  the  documentary  evidence 
for  these  verses  is  overwhelming.”  Kirsopp  Lake  ques¬ 
tions  “  whether  such  good  work  is  really  that  of  a  glossa¬ 
tor.”  Dr.  Sanday  finds  traces  of  these  verses  within  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  the  last  ai)ostle.  Dr.  Salmon  tells 
of  thirty-eight  witnesses  for  the  passage  before  the  year 
400.  The  first  one  who  called  this  passage  in  question  was 
Eusebius,  who,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent’s  inquiries 
as  to  the  best  way  to  settle  the  difference  between  Matthew 
and  Mark  as  to  tlie  hour  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  said 
that  Mark’s  account  is  missing  in  some  MSS.;  but  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  show  how  the  difficulty  can  be  settled  without 
setting  Mark’s  account  aside. 

The  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  John  concerning  the 

‘  American  Journal  of  Philology,  1883. 

*Text  Criticism  in  the  New  Testament  (1904). 
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woman  taken  in  adultery  was  one  of  the  regular  church 
lessons.  Jerome  found.it  in  many  Latin  and  Greek  cod¬ 
ices,  and  preserved  it  in  his  Vulgate.  It  is  found  in  1,650 
codices.^  “  It  seems  difficult  to  account  for  such  a  blunder 
as  its  omission,”  Professor  Burkitt  says,  “  except  by  some 
such  accident  as  the  loss  of  a  leaf  or  two  from  an  ex¬ 
emplar.”  Dr.  Scrivener  finds  strong  internal  evidence  for 
the.se  verses.  The  scribes  have  been  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  interpolating.  It  is  seen  to  be  incredible  that 
the  Doxologj"  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  cry  of  agony  in 
the  garden,  and  the  “  Father,  forgive  them !  ”  on  the  cross, 
could  have  been  invented  by  any  one,  least  of  all  by  a 
mechanical  copyist. 

Dr.  Hort,  to  strengthen  further  his  defense  of  the 
shorter  text,  adopted  the  group,  or  genealogical,  method, 
—  a  method  now  generally  called  in  question.  By  this 
method  he  arranged  a  vast  number  of  documents  that 
favor  the  longer  text  in  one  family  group  of  thousands 
of  MSS.;  and  over  against  this  immense  group  he  set  up 
another,  very  small  group,  with  only  a  few  codices.  Of 
this  mode  of  proce<lure,  Otto  von  Gebhardt,^  editor  of 
“Ancient  Texts,”  says,  “It  is  a  serious  error  to  group 
manuscripts,  and  still  worse  to  choose  a  few  old  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  exclude  a  hundred  others.” 

Another  scheme  devised  by  Dr.  Hort  to  justify  his  ab- 
breviatetl  text  was  to  put  forward  the  Vatican  Codex  B 
as  the  purest  text,  and  nearest  to  the  original  autographs. 
This  prefei*ence  has  been  condemned  by  later  critics.  B 
omits  2,877  words  in  the  four  Gospels.  Tischendorf  ad¬ 
mitted  the  great  viciosity  of  Aleph,  the  MS.  which  he  dis¬ 
covered  at  Mount  Sinai,  but  he  charged  B  with  universal 
viciosity.  G.  A.  Howlett  ®  asks,  “  Is  it  safe  to  base  a  text 
almost  entirely  on  B  and  Aleph  ?  ”  Dr.  Sanday  *  says, 
“  Evidently  B  and  Aleph,  with  two  or  more  uncials,  have 

^  GrOttlngen  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  1917,  p.  408. 

*  Theologische  Llteraturzeltung,  1878. 

*  Dublin  Review,  1898. 

‘Expositor,  1881. 
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been  treated  as  all  but  decisive.”  J tilicher,  in  his  “  Intro¬ 
duction,”  thinks  it  uncertain  whether  we  may  venture  to 
speak  of  B  as  a  neutral  text.  E.  D.  Burton  says,  “  More 
than  one  scholar  has  disputed  the  distinction  which  Dr. 
Hort  makes  between  the  neutral  and  the  Alexandrian 
texts.”  Frederick  Blass  ^  complains  because  such  confi¬ 
dence  “  is  placed  in  B,  that  the  opposing  testimony  of  all 
the  manuscripts  counts  for  nothing.”  Bernhard  Weiss- 
is  confident  that  “  no  group  of  witnesses  furnishes  a  fault¬ 
less  text.  Lachmaim,  Tischendorf,  Tregellas,  and  Hort 
differ  too  much  among  themselves.”  “  There  are  more  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  Epistles  in  B  and  Aleph  of  the  fourth  century 
than  in  manuscripts  of  the  ninth  century.  Where  eighteen 
old  manuscripts  agree,  they  are  probably  right.  Where 
four  hundred  late  manuscripts  agree,  they  are  probably 
right.”  ®  Bishop  Ellicott  charged  Tischendorf  with  “  a 
childish  infirmity  of  judgment  in  his  exaggerated  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Aleph.”  A  similar  charge  might  be  brought 
against  Dr.  Hort.  B  was  his  Jonathan,  and  Aleph  the 
armor-bearer.  But,  as  Dean  Burgon  said,  “  B  and  Aleph 
are  not  antiquity:  they  are  only  two  specimens  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  There  are  many  older  specimens  in  the  Versions 
and  Church  Fathers.  A  pyramid  cannot  be  made  to 
stand  on  its  apex.”  Dr.  Salmon  suggested  this  dialogue 
with  Dr.  Hort :  “  What  authority  should  be  followed  ? — 

B  and  Aleph.  —  If  Aleph  is  against  B?  —  B,  if  any  sup¬ 
port  can  be  found. —  If  B  stands  alone? — B,  unless  there 
is  an  evident  mistake  of  the  .  scribe.  —  If  B  is  blank  ?  — 
Then  Aleph.  —  What  about  D?  —  Kill  him.”  Dr.  Broadus, 
in  his  “  Commentary  on  Matthew,”  says :  “  Dr.  Hort  seems 
to  err  in  following  a  small  group  of  documents  against 
inteiTial  evidence.” 

Another  method  which  Dr.  Hort  adopted  to  overcome 
the  overwhelming  opposition  to  the  B  text  was  to  rule  out 
entirely  all  late  codices.  Not  quite  all,  for  among  a  thou- 

^Kritik  des  Neuen  Testaments  (1904). 

*Text  Criticism  of  the  Gospels  (1896). 

•Text  Criticism  of  the  Epistles  (1901). 
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sand  rejected  minuscules  he  found  three  or  four  that  were 
abridged,  like  B;  but  this  judgment  of  his  has  been  re¬ 
versed  by  a  competent  court.  R.  C.  Jebb  affirms  that  “  the 
age  of  a  manuscript  does  not  necessarily  prove  anything. 
A  late  copy  of  a  good  old  manuscript  that  is  not  extant 
is  better  than  an  earlier  manuscript  of  a  corrupt  type.” 
F.  G.  Kenyon  says  that  “  a  late  vellum  is  often  more  cor¬ 
rect  than  tlie  oldest  papyri.  The  Vulgate  text  of  Homer  * 
existed  before  Aristarchus,  and  persists  unaffected  by  his 
critical  labors.”  Grenfell  and  Hunt  show  from  the  papyri 
that  “  an  inferior  manuscript  may  have  a  superior  read¬ 
ing.”  Julicher  thinks  that  “every  one  will  soon  agree 
that  the  cursives  have  been  undervalued.”  “  We  resist  the 
scheme  which  excludes  the  cursives  from  all  real  influence 
ill  determining  the  text,”  Dr.  Scrivener  protests.  “A  judge 
is  not  impartial  if  he  rejects  the  testimony  of  eighty-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  witnesses.  It  is  a  law  of  evidence  that 
the  very  few  are  to  be  suspected  rather  than  the  very 
many.” 

Another  weapon  that  Dr.  Hort  used  against  the  longer 
and  commonly  received  text  was  an  argument  taken  from 
Lachmann;  namely,  that  the  text  must  be  determined 
by  external  evidence  exclusively.  Dr.  Hurt’s  words  are, 

“  Readings  are  decided  on  their  own  merits,  irrespective 
of  interpretation.”  To  this  Dr.  Field  replies,  “  B  and 
Aleph  deserve  the  greatest  respect,  but  the  interest  of 
truth  requires  that  they  should  continually  be  held  in 
check  by  a  reference  to  internal  evi<lence  of  good  sense 
and  of  the  propriety  of  the  passage  itself.  Where  a  doc¬ 
ument  is  inclineil  to  absurdity  in  sense  and  impossibility 
in  construction,  this  internal  evidence  should  be  allowed 
to  turn  the  scale.”  “  Internal  tokens  of  authority,”  Dr. 
A.  P.  Peabody  holds,  “  have  more  value  than  external 
proofs.”  •  Bernhard  Weiss  finds  that  “  there  is  a  certain 
feeling  of  what  is  or  is  not  possible.  The  criticism  of  the 
text  cannot  be  separated  from  exegesis.”  Frederick  Blass 
says  that 
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“the  English  revisers  voted  against  innovations,  and  yet 
they  made  many;  but  they  say  these  were  made  not  arbi¬ 
trarily,  but  by  authority.  By  what  authority?  By  the 
authority  of  B  and  Aleph.  But  is  it  not  arbitrary  to 
clothe  with  authority  the  copyists  of  two  manuscripts,  and 
to  omit  what  they  omit?  A  late  manuscript  with  a  read¬ 
ing  used  by  Irenaeus  is  preferable  to  an  old  manuscript 
without  such  patristic  support.  The  copyist,  not  the 
author,  is  to  be  blamed  wherever  obscurity  or  perversity 
or  nonsense  occurs  in  a  manuscript.  When  the  reading 
of  B  is  unintelligible,  while  in  a  later  manuscript  it  is 
quite  plain.  Dr.  Hort  calls  it  a  correction,  and  rejects  it. 
Many  different  correctors  have  worked  over  Aleph.  Shall 
we  follow  the  original  text,  or,  if  not  that,  which  one  of 
the  correctors  ?  ” 

Burkitt  and  Turner  ^  actually  put  above  B  and  Aleph  the 
authority  of  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  which  were 
made  not  three  hundred,  but  less  than  one  hundred,  years 
after  the  death  of  the  apostles.  It  is  little  to  the  credit 
of  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  that  Tischen- 
dorf,  after  having  said,  in  his  edition  of  1859,  that  “  the 
principles  of  inner  criticism  are  established  on  undenia¬ 
ble  facts,”  should  have  made  3,369  changes  in  the  text  of 
his  next  edition.  To  be  sure,  this  great  number  of  changes 
was  due  to  the  discovery  of  Aleph;  but  he  had  made  700 
changes  in  1859,  and  1,300  ten  years  before. 

Tischendorf’s  “  Greek  Testament,”  editecl  by  Gebhardt, 
and  B.  Weiss’s  “  Greek  Testament  ”  are  used  as  counter 
weights  to  Hort’s  text  in  the  composite  text  prepareil  by 
Eberhard  Nestle,  and  now  published  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  Where  Weiss  and  Gebhardt  agree 
against  Hort,  their  reading  is  adopted  by  Nestle.  Wey¬ 
mouth’s  Resultant  Text  likewise  proves  that  Hort  did  not 
produce  the  final  text,  as  he  announced  he  would.  All  of 
his  positions  have  been  attacked  if  not  taken,  and  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  Hort’s  Greek  text  are  transmitted  in  the  Can¬ 
terbury  Revision,  which  is  thus  so  far  discredited. 

*  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  vol.  ii.  p.  602. 


JOHN  HUMPHREY  NOYES  AND  HIS 
“BIBLE  COMMUNISTS” 

PROFESSOR  BENJAMIN  B.  WARFIELD,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  LITT.D. 

PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY 

I.  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Few  things  are  more  noticeable,  among  the  advocates  of 
perfectionism  from  the  opening  of  the  second  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  than  their  extreme  reluctance  to  accept 
the  name  of  “  Perfectionists.”  Many  things  may  no  doubt 
have  cooperated  to  produce  this  attitude.  Its  main  oc¬ 
casion  lay,  however,  in  the  association  of  the  name  with 
a  particular  body  of  perfectionists,  then  claiming  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public,  with  which  other  perfectionists  were 
verj'  loath  to  be  confused.  How  anxious  they  were  not 
to  be  confusetl  with  this  body  may  be  measured  by  the 
vigor  of  the  language  in  which,  themselves  perfectionists, 
they  repudiate  all  connection  with  “  Perfectionists.”  Asa 
Mahan,  for  example,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  this  pe¬ 
riod,^  intemperatelj'  declares  that  the  doctrine  he  teaches 
“  has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  ”  with  “  I*erfection- 
ism,”  “  but  a  few  terms  drawn  from  the  Bible.”  In  order 
to  distinguish  his  doctrine  from  “  I’erfectionism,”  however, 
he  requires  to  describe  the  rejected  doctrine  as  “  Perfection¬ 
ism  technically  so  called,”  a  mode  of  speech  wdiich  already 
suggests  that  perfectionism,  plainly  understood,  is  —  as 
it  realh"  is  —  common  ground  between  the  two.  Possibly 
to  atone  for  this  necessary  confession  of  general  kinship, 
he  swe<‘])ingly  declares  that  “  I’erfectionism  technically  so 
called,”  is,  in  his  judgment,  “in  the  nature  and  necessary 
tendencies  of  its  principles,  worse  than  the  worst  form  of 
infidelity.”  To  William  E.  Boardman,  writing  twenty 
years  later the  danger  of  confusion  with  this  “  I*erfection- 
ism  ”  seems  less  imminent,  and  he  is  therefore  able  to 
speak  of  it  with  less  passion.  He  is  not  the  less  de¬ 
termined,  however,  to  separate  himself  decisively  from  it. 
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This,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  does  not  accomplish,  in  every 
respect,  without  some  apparent  difficulty  —  describing  its 
fundamental  mystical  doctrine  of  the  indwelling  Christ  in 
terms  which  would  not  serve  badly  to  describe  the  doc¬ 
trine  to  which  he  himself  ultimately  came.  It  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  not  the  perfectionism  of  the  rejected  “Perfection¬ 
ism  ”  which  offends  him,  any  more  than  Mahan,  but  its 
antinomianism.  And  his  real  concern  is  to  protest  that 
not  all  perfectionism,  —  not  his  own  variety,  for  example, 
—  is  chargeable  with  the  antinomianism  which  men  had 
been  led  to  associate  with  the  name  through  experience 
with  the  body  of  religionists  who  had  arrogated  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  had  had  accord e<l  to  them  by  common  usage, 
the  specific  name  of  “  Perfectionists.”  How  firmly  this 
special  body  of  perfectionists  had  attached  the  general  de¬ 
scriptive  name  of  “  Perfectionists  ”  to  themselves  as  their 
particular  designation  (just  a.s  other  bodies  of  religionists 
have  laid  claim  to  the  names  of  “  Christians,”  “  Disciples,” 
and  the  like  as  their  specific  names),  is  illustrated  by  the 
survival  of  this  special  use  of  the  term,  and  that  in  an 
even  narrower  application,  alongside  of  its  more  general 
employment,  in  the  definition  of  the  word  “  Perfectionist  ” 
(not  usually  of  “Perfectionism”)®  in  our  current  English 
dictionaries,  as  well  as  in  our  Religious  encyclopjedias.  A 
very  goo<l  example  is  supplied  by  John  Henry  Blunt’s 
“  Dictionary  of  Sects,  Heresies,  Ecclesiastical  Parties  and 
Schools  of  Religious  Thought”  (1874).  Tinder  the  head 
of  “  Perfectionists,”  he  describes  only  “  a  licentious  Amer¬ 
ican  sect  of  Antinomian  communists.”  *  All  other  per¬ 
fectionists  he  classes  under  the  head  of  “  Perfectibilists,” 
a  distinction  in  designation  to  which  he  did  not  succeed 
in  giving  currency.® 

The  particular  sect  to  which  thus  the  name  of  “  Per¬ 
fectionists  ”  is  reserved  bj’  Blunt  is  no  more  perfectionist 
than  other  perfectionist  parties;  nor  did  it  arise  under 
influences  specifically  different  from  those  to  which  the 
perfectionist  parties  which  have  most  sharply  repudiated 
relationship  with  it  owed  their  own  origin,  nor  can  it  be 
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represented  as  without  some  common  interests  with  them. 
It  differs  from  them,  however,  not  merely  in  drawing  off 
to  itself  and  forming  a  separate  sect  instead  of  contenting 
itself  with  acting  as  leaven  within  existing  churches;  but 
also  in  the  particular  doctrinal  system  which  it  developed 
for  itself,  and  which  it  utilized  for  the  support  and  expo¬ 
sition  not  only  of  its  perfectionism,  but  also  of  certain 
railical  social  theories,  which,  having  the  courage  of  its  con¬ 
victions,  it  presently  put  into  practice  up  to  a  very  bitter 
end.  In  this  perfectionist  sect,  we  have  therefore  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  a  perfectionism  working  itself  out  in 
life  under  leadership  strong  enough  to  enable  it  to  go  its 
own  way,  along  the  lines  of  a  development  distinctly  logi¬ 
cal,  although  narrow  and  inconsiderate,  untrammele<l  by 
considerations  derived  from  tradition,  whether  religious, 
ethical,  or  social,  and  unaffected  by  the  universal  judgment 
of  the  community  in  which  it  lived.  A  gi’eat  deal  of  ability 
w'as  expended  in  the  elaboration  of  its  underlying  religious 
and  social  theory;  an  incredible  audacity  was  shown  in 
putting  this  theory  into  practice;  and  a  certain  amount  of 
ternporai'y  success  attended  the  enterprise.  But  the  think¬ 
ing  emboflied  in  it  was  as  grotesque  as  it  was  acute; 
it  w'as  astuteness  rather  than  wisdom  wdiich  presided  over 
its  social  organization ;  and  the  experiment  had  fairly 
reached  the  end  of  its  possibilities  of  persistence  in  about 
a  third  of  a  century.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  a 
study  of  it;  there  is  nothing  about  it  which  can  fairly  be 
represente<l  as  edif^’ing. 

The  “Perfectionists”  or  “Bible  Communists,”  as  they 
otherwise  called  themselves,  are  only  one  of  the  many 
unwholesome  products  of  the  great  religious  excitement 
W’hich  swept  over  western  and  central  New  York  in  the 
late  twenties  and  early  thirties  of  the  last  century,  find¬ 
ing  its  w’ay  in  the  early  thirties  also  into  New  England 
and  thence  over  the  world.  Albert  Barnes  defines  a  re¬ 
vival  for  us  as  “  the  simultaneous  conversion  of  many  to 
Christ”;  adding,  in  order  to  give  completeness  to  the  de¬ 
scription,  “  and  a  rapid  advance  in  promoting  the  purity 
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and  zeal  of  Christians.”  ®  If  this  were  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomena  which  may  display  themselves  in 
revivals,  thej"  would  always  be  such  unmixed  blessings  that 
they  could  scarcely  be  connected  with  an  earthly  origin; 
and  they  certainly  could  leave  behind  them  nothing  but 
good  effects.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  human  elements 
ai*e  always  mixed  with  them ;  and  these  human  elements 
may  on  occasion  be  so  predominant  that  any  divine  in¬ 
gredient  which  may  be  hidden  in  them  may  be  negligible. 
Acconlingly  Albert  Barnes  proceeds  at  once  to  speak  of 
them,  as  actually  experience<l,  as  also  periods  of  religious 
“  excitement  ” ;  and  to  liken  this  excitement  in  its  nature 
and  effects  to  the  excitement  which  tears  men  in  a  politi¬ 
cal  campaign  or  sweeps  them  off  their  feet  on  the  approach 
of  war.  Here  is  something  quite  out  of  the  focus  of  his 
former  description;  for  excitement,  even  though  religious, 
has  no  necessary  relation,  whether  as  cause,  accompani¬ 
ment,  or  effect,  with  the  converting  or  reviving  operations 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  “  A  revival  or  religious  excitement,” 
Archibald  Alexander  tells  us,^  “  may  exist  and  be  verj' 
powerful,  and  affect  many  minds,  when  the  pro<lucing 
cause  is  not  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  when  the  truth  of  God 
is  not  the  means  of  the  awakening.”  “  Religious  excite¬ 
ments,”  he  accordingly  adds,  “  have  been  common  among 
Pagans,  Mohammedans,  heretics  and  Papists.”  W.  B. 
Sprague  similarly  warns  us  in  the  opening  pages  of  his 
classical  “  Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Religion,”  ^  not  to 
“  mistake  a  gust  of  animal  passion  for  the  awakening  or 
converting  operations  of  God’s  Holj’  Spirit.”  Great  ex¬ 
citement  may  no  doubt  attend  a  true  revival,  but  it  is  not 
part  and  parcel  of  it;  and  it  may  be  very  great  and  yet 
there  be  no  true  revival  at  all.  “  It  may  be  an  excitement 
produce<l  not  by  the  power  of  divine  truth,  but  by  artificial 
stimulus  applied  to  the  imaginations  and  passions  for  the 
very  purpose  of  producing  commotion  both  within  and 
without.”  Let  us  remember  that  .God  declares  Himself 
the  Go<l  of  order,  and  that  disorder  can  therefore  never  be 
the  authentic  mark  of  His  working.  If  Go<l  is  working 
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where  disorder  is,  it  is  in  spite  of  the  disorder,  not  because 
of  it ;  the  disorder  is  itself  only  the  cause  of  evil.  “  A 
great  work  of  the  Spirit,”  says  Archibald  Alexander,®  “  may 
be  mingled  with  much  enthusiasm  and  disorder,  but  its 
beauty  will  be  marred  and  its  progress  retarded  by  every 
such  symrious  mixture.”  “  All  means  and  measures  which 
produce  a  high  degree  of  excitement,  or  a  great  commotion 
of  the  passions,”  he  therefore  advises,  should  be  avoided; 
because  religion  does  not  consist  in  these  violent  emotions, 
nor  is  it  promoted  by  them;  and  when  they  subside  a 

wretched  state  of  deadness  is  sure  to  succeed . 

Fanaticism,  however  much  it  may  assume  the  garb  and 
language  of  piety,  is  its  opposite.”  “  The  Church,”  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  continues,  “  is  not  always  benefited  by  what  we 
call  revivals ;  but  sometimes  the  effects  of  such  commotions 
are  followed  by  a  desolation  which  resembles  the  work  of 
a  tornado.  1  have  never  seen  so  great  insensibility  in  any 
persons  as  in  tho.se  who  had  been  subjects  of  violent  re¬ 
ligious  excitement;  and  I  have  never  seen  any  sinners  so 
bold  and  reckless  in  their  impiety  as  those  who  had  once 
been  loud  professors  and  foremost  in  the  time  of  revival.” 

It  is  with  these  evils  in  mind  that,  in  face  of  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  a  sinner  here  and  there  may  nevertheless  chance 
to  be  really  converted  through  the  action  of  this  excite¬ 
ment,  Joel  Hawes  of  Hartford  declares  that  “  a  sinner  may 
be  converted  at  too  great  an  expense.”  No  more  awful 
arraignment  of  the  religious  excitement,  which  sometimes 
accompanies  and  sometimes  serves  as  a  substitute  for  re¬ 
vivals,  could  be  ])hra.sed.  In  point  of  fact  such  excitement 
has  no  Christian  character  whatever;  its  affinities  are,  as 
Archibald  Alexander  has  already  reminded  us,  with  the 
universal  religious  phenomena  W'hich  Elizabeth  Robbins 
sums  up  under  the  name  of  maenadism,'^  a  term  which  she 
defines  broadly  enough  to  make  it  include  “  all  intoxicat¬ 
ing,  will-destroying  exces.ses  of  religious  ferv’or  in  which 
*  the  multitude  ’  have  a  part.”  When  we  remember  the 
“  exercises  ”  which  have  often  attende<l  revivals  and  the 
moral  delinquencies  which  have  sometimes  staine<l  them. 
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we  shall  be  compelled  with  bowed  heads  to  recognize  that 
they  too  may  be  so  perverted  as  to  be  included  in  her 
observation :  —  “It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of 
religion  that  men  of  widely  ditfering  creeds  and  countries 
have  agreetl  in  attaching  a  spiritual  value  to  hysteria, 
chorea,  and  catalepsy  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  a  frenzy  of 
cruelty  and  sensuality  on  the  other.  Diseased  nerves  an<l 
morals  have  often  been  ranked  as  the  highest  expression 
of  man’s  faith  and  devotion.” 

The  intrusion  of  this  debasing  excitement  into  revival 
movements,  with  the  effect  sometimes  of  destroying  them 
altogether,  sometimes  of  only  gi*eatly  curtailing  and 
marring  their  beneficent  results,  is  ordinarily  traceable  to 
one  or  the  other  of  two  inciting  causes.  One  of  these  is 
found  in  the  character  of  the  population  among  whom  the 
revival  is  propagated ;  the  otlier  in  the  character  of  its 
promoters  an<l  the  methods  they  employ  in  promoting  it, — 
methods  better  adapted  to  lash  the  nerves  into  uncon¬ 
trollable  agitation  than  to  bring  the  sinner  to  intelligent 
trust  in  his  Saviour.  Both  of  these  causes  were  preseut 
and  operative  in  the  great  revival  movement  which  swept 
over  western  and  central  New  York  in  the  late  twenties 
and  early  thirties  of  the  last  century. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  character  of  the  population 
of  this  region,  derived  from  that  of  its  first  settlers,  laid 
them  particularly  oi)en  to  fanaticism.  The  earliest 
stratum  of  settlers,  entering  the  Palmyra  country  from 
Vennont  in  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was,  we  are  told,  of  “  rather  unsavory  fame”;  and  although 
this  stratum  was  overlaid  in  the  next  decade  by  a  virile, 
intelligent,  industrious  class  of  settlers  from  eastern  New 
York  and  New  England,  the  earlier  settlers  remained,  and 
by  mixture  with  the  newer  coiners  gave  a  psychological  char¬ 
acter  and  a  psychological  history  of  its  own  to  this  region. 
It  has  been,  therefore,  it  is  said,  on  the  one  hand  “  a  center 
of  sane  and  progressive  social  movements,”  but  on  the  other 
hand  a  veritable  “  hot-bed  of  fanaticism,”  and  the  two 
tendencies  have  enteretl  into  every  possible  combination 
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with  one  another,  some  of  them  startling  enough.  It  seems 
hardly  just,  however,  to  ascribe  the  whole  of  the  evil  to 
the  earlier  and  the  whole  of  the  good  to  the  later  immigra¬ 
tion.  There  were  many  men  of  the  highest  character 
among  the  earlier  immigrants,  and  the  newcomers  them¬ 
selves  brought  with  them  that  tendency  to  eccentricity  of 
opinion  and  extremity  of  temper  which  seems  to  be  in  the 
New  England  blood,  and  which  has  made  New  England, 
along  with  its  intellectual  and  moral  leadership  of  the 
nation,  also  unhappily  the  fertile  seed-plot  of  fads  and 
extravagances.  Central  and  western  New  York  was  in 
effect  only  an  extended,  and,  because  of  its  isolation  and 
the  hardness  of  its  pioneer  life,  in  these  respects,  an  in¬ 
tensified  New  England.^^  The  period,  moreover,  was  one 
of  universal  excitability.  “  The  great  improvement  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  knowle<lge,”  says 
Albert  B.  Dod,  writing  in  1835,^®  “  have  given  a  strong 
impulse  to  the  popular  mind;  and  everywhere  the  social 
mass  is  seen  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  agitation,  that  the 
lightest  breath  may  make  it  heave  and  foam.”  Men  stoo<l 
in  a  condition  of  permanent  astonishment.  Everj’thing 
seemed  possible.  They  did  not  know  what  would  come 
next,  an<l  thought  it  might  be  anything.  They  lived  on 
peri)etual  tip-toe.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  a  raw 
population  like  that  of  central  and  western  New  York  had 
retained  its  balance  in  such  a  time.  That  it  did  not  may 
be  observed  from  the  long  list  of  fanaticisms  into  which 
it  fell,  some  of  which  are  alluded  to  by  the  writer  on  whom 
we  were  drawing  at  the  o])ening  of  this  paragraph;  and 
the  waves  of  most  of  which  it  sent  washing  back  into  the 
parent  New  England. 

“  The  earliest  agitation  which  helped  to  reveal  the  un¬ 
fortunate  strain  in  the  blood,”  he  writes,  “was  the  crusade 
against  the  Masonic  Fraternity  in  1820,  originating  in  a 
wi<le-spread  belief,  unconfirine<l  by  sound  evidence,  that 
one  Morgan  had  been  foully  dealt  with  at  the  behest  of  the 
Order,  whose  secrets  he  was  accnse<l  of  revealing.  A 
single  and  mighty  wave  of  indignation  nearly  obliterateil 
the  fraternity  from  that  part  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
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early  forties  the  Rochester  country  was  one  of  the  two 
chief  centers  of  the  propaganda  and  excitement  associated 
with  the  predictions  of  the  Vermont  farmer,  William 
Miller,  with  respect  to  the  approaching  judgment  and  the 
destruction  of  the  world.  In  Western  New  York,  it  be¬ 
came  a  thoroughly  irrational  epidemic.  Men  and  women 
forsook  their  employments  and  gave  themselves  over  to 
watchings  and  prayer.  They  hardly  slept  or  ate,  but  in 
robes  of  white  awaited  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom.  The 
result  in  very  many  cases  was  either  physical  or  mental 
exhaustion,  ending  in  the  horrors  of  insanity.  ...  In 
the  late  forties  the  delusion  of  spiritualism  entered  upon 
its  epidemic  course  with  the  ‘  Rochester  rappings  ’  of  the 
Fox  sisters.  It  spread  by  imitation  to  New  England,  an<l 
thence  to  Europe,  and  many  of  the  phenomena  attending 
it,  —  the  trance,  the  vision,  the  convulsive  movement,  the 
involuntary  dancing,  the  many  indications  of  mental  and 
nervous  irritability,  —  had  closest  affinity  to  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  revival  effects  which  we  have  elsewhere  obseiweil. 
....  I  wish  to  remark  again  one  other  strange  and  base 
spiritual  product  of  this  unique  population.  Of  course  it 
is  generally  known  that  Mormonism  had  its  beginning  in 
this  region,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  understoo<l,  I  think, 
that  Mormonism  was  literally  born  and  bred  in  the  un¬ 
healthy  revival  atmosphere  which  has  just  been  described.^* 
In  fact  the  sect  of  so-called  Latter-Day  Saints  might  never 
have  existed  except  for  the  extraordinary  niental  agitation 
about  religious  matters  which  peiwaded  Western  New 
York  in  this  periml.  Mormonism  has  two  main  roots,  the 
one  to  be  traced  into  the  mental  and  nervous  character¬ 
istics  of  the  personality  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  the  other 
into  the  revival  environment  in  which  he  lived  and  moved 
—  and  neither  is  a  sufficient  explanation  without  the 
other.” 

A  population  like  this  could  be  trusted  to  produce  spon¬ 
taneously  all  the  evil  fruits  of  spurious  religious  excite¬ 
ment.  In  point  of  fact  it  did  so.  The  writer  upon  whom 
we  have  been  drawing,  speaking  of  the  period  prece<ling 
that  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  particular  attention,  points 
out  that  during  it  “  an  unbridled  revival  activity  charac¬ 
terized  the  ordinary  religious  life  of  Western  New  York.” 

“  Before  Finney’s  personality  issued  upon  the  scene,”  he 
says,  “  before  any  particular  individual  assumed  the 
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leadership,  this  fanatical  restlessness,  this  tendency  to 
spiritual  commotion,  was  in  the  mind  of  the  population 
and  periodically  broke  forth  in  fantastic  and  exciting  re¬ 
vivals.  There  were  whole  stretches  of  country  in  those 
parts  that  for  generations  were  known  as  the  ‘  burnt  dis¬ 
trict,’  and  which  Finney  found  so  blistered  and  withered 
by  constant  revival  flame  that  no  sprout,  no  blade  of  spirit¬ 
ual  life  could  be  caused  to  grow.^^  Only  the  apples  of 
Sodom  flourished  in  the  form  of  ignorance,  intolerance,  or 
boaste<l  sinlessness,  and  a  tendency  to  freedom  and  spirit¬ 
ual  aflinities.” 

But  this  fanaticism-loving  populace  was  not  left  to  the 
spontaneous  manifestation  of  its  tendency  to  religious  ex¬ 
citement.  It  was  sedulously  incited  to  it  by  its  religious 
leaders,  and  naturally  its  last  state  was  no  better  than  the 
first.  If  anyone  wishes  to  enjoy  the  illusion  of  actually 
“  assisting  ”  at  an  average  revival-meeting  of  this  perio<l, 
he  has  only  to  read  Mrs.  Trollope’s  painfully  realistic 
descriptions,  alike  of  a  town  revival  and  of  a  camp  meet¬ 
ing.^*  Albert  Barnes  warns  us,^®  to  be  sure,  against  trust¬ 
ing  the  testimony  of  “  the  Trollopes,  and  the  Fidlers,  and 
the  Martineaus  ”  —  “  persons,”  he  says,  “  having  as  few 
qualifications  for  being  correct  reporters  of  revivals  of 
religion  as  could  be  found  in  the  wide  world.”  It  woubl 
be  absurd,  of  course,  to  resort  to  Mrs.  Trollope  for  the 
religious  interpretation  of  revival  phenomena ;  but  the 
general  trustworthiness  of  her  report  of  revival  occur¬ 
rences,  actually  witnessed  by  her,  is  unimpeachable,  when 
allowance  is  once  made  for  the  one-sidedness  of  her  obser¬ 
vation,  due  to  her  unsympathetic  attitude.  She  describes 
only  what  she  saw;  she  does  not  herself  generalize  on  it. 
But  what  she  describes  might  be  seen  anywhere  in  the 
western  country  at  the  time,  sometimes  no  doubt  in  less, 
often  unfortunately  in  much  more,  offensive  forms. 

Of  course  we  are  not  confined  to  the  testimony  of 
Mrs.  Trollope  and  writers  of  her  type  to  learn  what  revivals 
at  this  period  were  like.  We  have,  for  example,  a  very 
sympathetic  summary  account  of  them  from  the  pen  of 
Andrew  Reed,  one  of  two  very  competent  observers  sent 
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in  the  early  thirties  by  the  Congregational  Union  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  to  visit  the  American  churches.=*‘  Reed 
does  not  doubt  that  the  revivals  were  in  themselves  a  work 
of  God,  the  results  of  which  by  and  large  were  for  his 
glory.^2  But  neither  is  he  able  to  close  his  eyes  to  the 
evils  which  accompanied  them;  especially  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  them  and  eagerly  availed  of,  for  vain,  weak, 
and  fanatical  men  to  exploit  for  their  own  ends  the  emo¬ 
tional  excitement  which  was  aroused.  That  there  were 
serious  evils  intrinsic  in  the  very  manner  in  which  the 
revivals  were  conducted,  he  is  compelled  to  recognize;  but 
that,  he  says,  was  not  after  all  the  worst  of  it,  —  “  they 
seem  to  have  the  faculty  of  generating  a  spirit  worse  than 
themselves.”  “  Rash  measures  attract  rash  men,”  he  ex¬ 
plains  “  and  their  onward  and  devious  path  is  tracked 
by  the  most  unsauctified  violence  and  reckless  extrava¬ 
gance.”  “  They  are  liable  to  run  out  into  wild  fanaticism,” 
he  explains  further.^^* 

“  A  revival  is  a  crisis.  It  implies  that  a  gi’eat  mass  of 
human  passion,  that  was  dormant,  is  suddenly  calletl  into 
action.  Those  who  are  not  moved  to  Go<l  will  be  moved 
to  the  greater  evil.  The  hay,  wood  and  stubble,  which  are 
always  to  be  found  even  within  the  pale  of  the  church, 
will  enkindle,  an<l  flash,  and  flare.  It  is  an  occasion  favor¬ 
able  to  display,  and  the  vain  and  presumptuous  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  seize  on  it,  and  tuni  it  to  their  own  account. 
Whether  such  a  state  of  general  excitement  is  connecte<l 
with  worldly  or  religious  objects,  it  is  too  much,  and  would 
argue  great  ignorance  of  human  nature,  to  expect,  that  it 
should  not  be  liable  to  excess  and  disorder.” 

These  somewhat  general  reflections  are  brouglit  nearer 
to  the  point  of  most  interest  to  us  by  the  testimony  of 
James  H.  Hotchkin,  the  historian  of  western  New  York, 
and  a  most  cautious  and  sober-minded  man,  speaking  di¬ 
rectly  out  of  his  own  experience.*®  He,  too,  of  course,  is 
sympathetic  to  the  revival  movement  in  itself.  But  he 
feels  constrained  to  note  explicitly  that  “  circumstances 
have  occurred  in  connection  with  these  revivals,  which  give 
the  most  painful  exhibition  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of 
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man,  when,  leaving  the  divine  word,  he  imagines  himself 
wiser  than  God.”  He  is  led  by  his  experience  to  the  gener¬ 
alization  that  “  whenever  the  religious  excitement  has  been 
strong,  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  has  been  induced,  and  has 
greatly  hindered  the  good  work,  and  marred  its  beauty.” 
He  has  observed  further  that  these  evils  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  apparent,  when  the  revival-work  was  carried  on,  not 
by  the  settled  ministry,  but  by  outsiders  called  in  because 
of  some  fancied  particular  adaptation  to  this  work.  No 
doubt  there  were  among  these  “  revival  men  ”  or  “  revival 
preachers  ”  men  of  true  piety,  whose  usefulness  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  results  of  their  labors.  Of  others,  how¬ 
ever,  Hotchkin  declares  himself  “  constrained  to  believe 
that  if  they  were  not  impostors  they  must  have  been  self- 
deceived  fanatics  ” ;  and,  certainly,  he  declares,  “  their 
operations  and  influences  were  destructive  in  a  high  d^ree 
and  brought  discredit  on  the  revival.”  One  and  another 
of  these  men  are  mentioned  and  described ;  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  while  mighty  men  in  stirring  up  excitement,  they 
failed,  under  the  test  of  time,  in  bringing  men  reallj"  to 
Christ.  Thus  they  proved  themselves  to  be  mere  religious 
demagogues;  for  does  not  Gustave  Le  Bon  tell  us,-^  when 
describing  demagogues  and  their  ways,  that,  “it  is  easy 
to  imbue  the  mind  of  a  crowd  with  a  passing  opinion,  but 
very  difficult  to  implant  therein  a  lasting  belief  ”? 

It  is  not,  however,  until  we  turn  to  the  portion  of  his 
book  in  which  Hotchkin  records  the  life-histories  of  the 
individual  churches  that  we  realize  the  amount  either  of 
the  excitement  stirred  up  by  the.se  men  or  of  the  evil 
wrought  by  it.  Yet,  as  he  is  speaking  only  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  churches,  which  suffered  least  of  all  the  churches 
from  this  disease,  we  are  looking  through  his  eyes  only  at 
the  outer  fringes  of  the  evil.  Even  in  the  Presbyterian 
churches  it  certainly  was  bad  enough.*®  One  Augustus 
Littlejohn  *®  seems  to  have  been  the  evil  genius  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Angelica,  one  Luther  Myrick  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Onondaga,  one  James  Boyle  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Geneva.  These  were  all  famous  revivalists,  enjoying 
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high  favor  not  only  in  western  New  York,  but  to  the  East 
as  well,  and  running  through  great  careers ;  and  only  when 
they  had  wrought  their  ruin,  did  they  fall  at  last  under 
the  ban  of  the  church  they  had  distracted  and  whose  people 
they  had  harassed  and  mislecl.  It  is  appalling  to  observe 
the  number  of  churches  of  which  it  is  recorded  that  they 
were  disturbed,  injured,  or  destroyed  by  the  activities  of 
these  men  and  their  coadjutors.  We  need  not  repeat  these 
records  here:  let  that  of  Manlius  Center*  Church  serve  as 
a  single  example  —  it  was,  we  read,®^  “  tom  to  pieces  and 
became  extinct  through  the  influences  of  Mr.  Myrick  an<l 
other  errorists.”  We  prefer  to  transcribe  merely  the  long 
record  of  the  experiences  of  the  church  of  Conhocton,®^  as 
particularly  instructive  of  the  state  of  mind  induced  by  the 
prevalent  religious  excitement. 

“  In  the  summer  of  1832,”  we  read,  “  Rev.  James  Boyle 
held  with  this  church  a  protracted  meeting,  which  was 
continued  through  a  number  of  days.  The  measures  which 
were  common  with  him  and  others  of  that  class  of  evan¬ 
gelists  were  employed,  and  a  state  of  high  excitement  was 
produced,  and  many  professed  to  be  converted,  and  no 
doubt  some  souls  really  were  born  again.  A  large  number 
were  received  into  the  church,  swelling  its  numbers  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  members.  It  might  seem  that  the  days 
of  the  mourning  of  this  church  were  now  ended,  and  that 
she  must  now  have  acquired  such  a  measure  of  strength 
as  to  be  able  in  all  future  time  to  enjoy  the  stated  minis¬ 
trations  of  the  gospel.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  Very 
little  pecuniary  strength  was  acquired,  a  spirit  of  fanati¬ 
cism  was  infused  into  the  minds  of  many,  and  a  state  of 
preparation  to  be  carried  away  with  any  delusion  was 
induced.  With  respect  to  the  converts,  so  called,  the 
writer  is  unable  to  say  what  has  become  of  them.  He  be¬ 
lieves  very  few  of  them  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
been  born  again.  In  the  winter  of  1837-38,  a  very  singular 
state  of  things  existed.  Mrs.  Conn,  who  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  a  number  of  years,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
some,  at  least,  as  a  woman  of  piety  and  activity  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  Christ,  began  to  take  a  very  conspicuous 
part  in  the  meetings  for  social  and  religious  worship.  She 
professed  to  have  special  communications  from  G^,  and 
to  know  the  secrets  of  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  she 
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was  conversant.  She  assumed  an  authoritative  position 
in  the  church,  and  gave  out  her  directions  as  from  God 
Himself,  denouncing  as  hypocrites  in  the  church  all  who 
did  not  submit  to  her  mandates.  She  predicted  the  speedy 
death,  in  the  most  awful  manner,  of  particular  individuals 
who  opposed  her  authority,  and  manifested  a  most  im¬ 
placable  rancor  against  all  who  did  not  acknowledge  her 
inspiration.  In  her  proceedings  she  was  assisted  by  a 
young  man,  who  for  his  misconduct  had  been  excommuni¬ 
cated  from  the  church  of  Prattsburgh.  A  number  of  the 
members  of  the  church  of  Conhocton  were  carried  away 
with  this  delusion,  and  acknowledged  Mrs.  Conn  as  one 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty.  So  completely  were 
they  infatuated,  that  they  seemed  to  suppose  that  their 
eternal  salvatioji  depended  on  the  will  of  Mrs.  Conn.  They 
were  ready  to  obey  all  her  commands,  and  to  assert  as 
truth  anything  which  she  should  order.  Some  of  them 
became  pennanently  deranged,  and  one  or  two  families 
were  nearly  broken  up.  Nor  was  this  delusion  confined 
wholly  to  the  church  of  Conhocton.  Mrs.  Conn  and  her 
coadjutor  went  into  the  county  of  Wyoming,  and  some  in 
that  region  were  brought  under  the  delusion,  and  received 
her  as  a  messenger  sent  from  God.  Whether  to  view  Mrs. 
Conn  as  an  impostor,  a  wild  fanatic,  or  a  deranged  person, 
the  writer  will  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  determin¬ 
ing.  Many  circumstances  would  favor  the  idea  of  im- 
l)Osture.  The  writer  is  informed  that  she  has  become 
a  maniac.  This  circumstance  may  favor  the  idea  of  men¬ 
tal  aberration.  But  the  consequences  to  the  church  were 
most  disastrous.” 

One  of  the  most  distressing  accompaniments  of  revival 
excitements  has  been  a  tendency  which  has  often  showed 
itself  in  connection  with  them  to  sexual  irregularities. 
This  tendency  does  not  seem  to  find  its  account,  solely  at 
least,  in  the  low  level  of  culture  of  the  populations  which 
have  furnished  the  materials  on  which  these  revivals 
chiefly  worked.  And  it  certainly  is  not  to  be  confounde<l 
witli  the  opportunity  taken  by  evil-minded  persons  from 
the  conditions  created  by  the  revivals  for  corrupt  practices. 
The  opportunity  has  been  afforded  and  improved,  the  camp 
meetings  of  coui*se  supplying  the  most  flagrant  instances. 
R.  Davidson,  describing  the  great  Kentucky  revival  at  the 
Vol.  LXXVIII.  No.  309.  4 
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opening  of  the  century,  feels  bound  to  consecrate  a  section 
to  the  “  too  free  communication  of  the  sexes,”  and,  although 
he  excuses  himself  from  giving  details  on  account  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  subject,  he  tells  us  plainly  that  dissolute 
characters  of  both  sexes  frequented  the  camps  “  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  prevailing 
licence  and  disorder.”  This,  however,  was  only  in¬ 
cidental  to  the  revivals  themselves.  What  needs  to  be 
recognized  is  that  the  nervous  exaltation,  which  was  the 
direct  product  of  the  revival  methods  too  frequently  em¬ 
ployed,  seems  not  merely  to  have  broken  down  the  re¬ 
straints  to  the  unchecked  discharge  of  other  than  religious 
emotions,  but  to  have  opened  the  channels  for  their  dis¬ 
charge,  and  even  to  have  incited  to  it,  —  so  that,  as  W. 
Hepworth  Dixon  puts  it  in  vivid  phrase,  “  the  passions 
seemed  to  be  all  unloosed,  and  to  go  astray  without  let  or 
guide.”  It  was  the  participators  in  the  revival  excite¬ 
ment  themselves  who  went  astray.  John  Lyle,  reviewing 
the  case  of  the  women  who  ha<l  been  the  subjects  of  the 
“  falling  exercise  ”  prior  to  November,  1802,  found  several 
“  by  the  most  unequivocal  proofs,  to  have  since  fallen  still 
more  wofully;  no  fewer  than  four  individuals  having  trans¬ 
gressed  in  the  most  flagrant  manner.” 

Occasion  has  of  course  been  taken  from  such  facts  to 
confuse  emotions  which  diifer  toto  ccelo.  Tliere  is  actually 
a  theory  extant  that  the  religious  emotion  is  nothing  but 
the  sexual  ecstasy  misinterj)reted,  and  it  is  quite  common 
to  represent  “  the  human  love-passion  and  the  spiritual 
love-passion  ”  as  lying  in  particularly  close  contiguity,  if 
not  even  as  “  delicately  interwoven.”  There  is  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  such  representations.  They  rest  on  on  incred¬ 
ible  confusion  of  the  movements  of  the  human  soul  set  in 
the  midst  between  two  environments,  and  accessible  to 
influences  alike  from  below  and  above.  Not  even  all  love 
of  man  is  sex-love;  no  love  of  man  is  religious  love;  re¬ 
ligious  love  is  not  the  entirety  of  the  religious  emotion. 
We  are  in  the  presence  here  of  nothing  more  mysterious 
than  the  obvious  fact  that  man’s  emotional  nature  is  a 
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unit,  and  violent  emotional  discharges  may  readily  be  de¬ 
flected  from  one  to  another  direction.  The  phenomenon 
we  are  witnessing  is  only  the  familiar  one  of  the  peril  of 
abandoning  control  of  ourselves.  When  once  we  drop  the 
reins  and  give  unbridled  play  to  our  passional  movements, 
there  is  no  telling  what  the  end  may  be.  We  cannot  act 
the  maenad  in  religion  and  expect  our  msenadism  to  mani¬ 
fest  itself  nowhere  else.  If  religion  becomes  synonymous 
to  us  with  excess,  all  excess  is  very  apt  to  come  to  seem 
to  us  religious.  It  is  in  this  sense  only  that  it  is  true, 
when  Baring  Gould  declares  that  “  spiritual  exaltation 
runs  naturally,  inevitably,  into  licentiousness,  unless  held 
in  the  iron  bands  of  discipline  to  the  moral  law.”  Daven¬ 
port’s  wider  generalization  is  truer “Whenever  reason 
is  subordinated  and  feeling  is  supreme,  the  influence  is 
always  in  the  direction  of  the  sweeping  away  of  inhibitive 
control.” 

It  is,  moi*eover,  not  merely  into  licentiousness  that  re¬ 
ligious  nneuadism  tends  to  run,  but  into  all  forms  of 
lawless  action.  J.  H.  Noyes  shows  an  insight  unwonted 
to  him,  therefore,  when  he  represents  revivals  —  of  course, 
as  known  to  him,  that  is  to  say  the  revivals  of  “  religious 
excitement  ”  —  as  intrinsically  subversive  of  the  whole 
social  as  well  as  moral  order.  Defining  them  from  the 
true  niaiiiadistic  j)oint  of  view,  and  even  in  language 
strongly  reminiscent  of  heathen  modes  of  speech,  he  de¬ 
clares  that  a  revival  is  the  actual  intrusion  of  the  power 
of  God  into  human  affairs:  that  is  to  say,  says  he,  it  is  the 
entrance  into  the  complex  of  active  causes  of  “  the  actual 
Deity.”  This  entrance  of  “  the  actual  Deity  ”  into  human 
life  is  conceived  after  the  fashion  of  the  intrusion  of  a 
universal  natural  force,  only  more  powerful  than  other 
natural  forces.^*  Conservatives  fancy  that  its  operations 
are  restricted  to  the  conversion  of  souls.  That,  says  Noyes, 
is  absurd:  you  cannot  cabin  and  crib  such  a  force  in  that 
way.  Once  set  in  motion,  “  it  goes,  or  tends  to  go,  into 
all  the  affairs  of  life.”  A  revolution  is  really  inaugurated 
in  every  revival,  and  if  it  does  not  overturn  and  recon- 
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stitute  all  the  life  of  the  world,  that  is  only  because  its 
action  is  prematurely  checked.  “  Revival  preachers  and 
Revival  converts  are  necessarily  in  the  incipient  stage  of 
a  theocratic  revolution;  they  have  in  their  experience  the 
beginning  of  the  life  under  the  Higher  Law;  and  if  they 
stop  at  internal  religious  changes,  it  is  because  the  in¬ 
fluence  that  converted  them  is  suppressed.”  The  term 
“  higher  law  ”  here  is  ominous :  the  first  effect  of  revivals 
is  conceived  as  emancipation  from  the  laws  which  now 
govern  life;  and  if  retlintegration  follows  it  must  be  under 
a  higher  law  than  they.  They  do  and  always  must  leave 
social  disintegration  in  their  train. 

The  prominence  particularly  of  sexual  irregularities  in 
the  train  of  the  revivals  of  “  religious  excitement  ”  is  prob¬ 
ably  in  large  part  due,  therefore,  only  to  the  large  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  immediate  temptations  to  irregularities  of  this 
particular  order  offered  by  revival  intimacies.  The  [)eriod 
in  which  the  revivals  of  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties 
took  place  was,  moreover,  one  of  widespread  unrest  with 
respect  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  of  relaxation  of 
the  strictness  of  traditional  habits;  and  the  communistic 
experiments  incited  in  the  middle  years  of  the  twenties  by 
Robert  Owen  no  doubt  also  brought  their  contribution  to 
the  result.  With  respect  to  these  particular  revivals,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  not  underestimate  the  influence  of  the  fan¬ 
tastic  apocalyptical  theories,  by  which  a  large  part  of  their 
unhealthy  excitement  was  produced,  and  which  by  per¬ 
suading  men  that  they  no  longer  lived  on  the  earthly  plane 
or  under  earthly  law,  gave  to  sexual  irregularities  a  re¬ 
ligious  sanction  or  even  made  them  appear  a  religious 
duty.  Being  maenads,  men  and  women  committed  adultery 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God’s  sake,  —  as  the  victims  of  the 
atrocious  Cochrane  were  doing  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  a  short  decade  before,  and  the  associates  of  the 
unspeakable  Matthias  —  himself  a  product  of  these  re¬ 
vivals —  were  doing  contemporaneously  in  New  York  and 
Sing  Sing.'*^  Thus  arose  the  shocking  theory  of  “  spiritual 
wives  ”  which  was  intimately  connected  with  the  perfec- 
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tionism  that  constituted,  after  all  said,  the  most  un¬ 
wholesome  product  of  the  revival  excitement.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  “  spiritual  wives  ”  at  the  outset 
were  anything  other  than  the  name,  strictly  taken,  imports, 
—  intimate  spiritual  companions  and  fellow  workers  in  a 
common  task.^®  The  hot  perfectionist,  living  in  the  new 
order,  attached  to  himself  a  like-minded  female  companion 
who  shared  his  labors  at  home  and  abroad;  they  lived  to¬ 
gether,  traveled  together,  worked  together,  in  a  fellowship 
closer  than  and  superseding  that  of  husband  and  wife.  It 
was  a  renewal  of  the  “  spiritual  wives  ”  —  the  agapetw  or 
virgines  subintroductce  —  of  the  early  church ;  but  it 
required  only  a  few  months  to  run  through  the  development 
that  its  earlier  model  consumed  some  centuries  in  travers¬ 
ing.  What  was  in  the  first  instance  only  an  incredible 
folly  and  dangerous  fanaticism  soon  became  an  intolerable 
scandal  and  dissolute  practice.  “  Spiritual  wives  ”  became 
carnal  mistresses :  here  and  there  injured  husbands  avenged 
their  wrongs  by  physical  assaults  upon  the  clerical 
offenders,  and  when  the  husband  was  complaisant  the  out¬ 
raged  community  was  apt  to  treat  both  legal  and  spiritual 
husband  to  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers  and  a  ride  on  a 
rail.^’  Though  actually  only  sporadically  practiced,  the 
advocacy  of  this  indecency  was  widespread  in  perfectionist 
circles.  Its  roots  were  plante<l  in  the  prevalent  notion 
that  the  “  saints  ”  had  advanced  beyond  the  legalities  of 
the  worldly  order,  and  that  it  behooved  them  to  be  putting 
the  freedom  of  the  resurrection  life  into  practice. 

The  perfectionism  of  which  this  deplorable  practice  was 
one  of  the  fruits  was  pervasive,  and  everywdiere  it  went  it 
worked  destruction.  It  was  intensely  individualistic  in 
its  temper  and  operated  accordingly  as  a  disintegi*ating 
force  in  the  church  organizations  into  which  it  found  en¬ 
trance.  This  effect  was  increased  by  its  affiliation  with  a 
powerful  unionistic  movement  which  was  vexing  the 
cliurches  of  this  region.  Like  other  unionistic  movements, 
this  one  also  was  much  more  effective  for  tearing  down  the 
existing  organizations  which  stood  in  its  way,  than  for 
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realizing  its  own  professed  Utopian  ends.^*  At  all  events 
ruin  marked  the  pathway  along  which  the  combined  per¬ 
fectionist-unionist  forces  moved.  Here  is  a  typical  notice: 
“  Rev.  A.  Hale  from  the  Black  River  Association  distracted 
the  church  with  perfectionism,  and  Rev.  Luther  Myrick 
with  unionism.  Twenty  male  members  broke  away  from 
the  church  at  one  time  as  perfectionists.”  There  was  an 
active  organization,  vigorously  at  work  among  the 
churches,  calling  itself  “  The  Central  Evangelical  As.socia- 
tion  of  New  York,”  which  consisted,  as  Hotchkin  tells 
us,®®  just  of  “  a  body  of  Perfectionists  and  Unionists.”  The 
Synod  of  Geneva  at  its  meeting  in  October,  18J5,  warned 
the  ministers  and  churches  under  its  charge  against  it, 
because,  as  it  said,  “  it  does  not  sustain  the  rei)utation  of 
an  orthodox  body,”  and  “  the  course  of  proceedings  ado])ted 
by  most  of  its  ministers  is  calculated  to  divide,  corrupt, 
and  distract  the  churches.”  The  Synod  therefore  declare<l 
that  it  “  deemed  it  irregular  for  any  minister  or  church  in 
our  connection  to  admit  the  ministers  of  said  Association 
to  their  pulpits,  or  in  any  way  to  recognize  them,  or  the 
churches  organized  by  them  as  in  regular  standing.” 
Such  a  deliverance  was  necessarily  a  mere  brutum  fulmen. 
Even  had  it  taken  a  more  authoritative  form,  it  was  lock¬ 
ing  the  door  after  the  horse  had  been  stolen.  Nor  is  it 
easy  in  any  event  to  see  how  the  closing  of  Presbyterian 
pulpits  to  perfectionist  agitators  could  have  been  expected 
to  protect  the  people  from  the  flames  of  wild  religious 
excitement  flaring  up  hotly  in  churches  of  other  connections 
half  a  block  away.  The  communities  were  small,  and  the 
people  therefore  in  close  contact  and  intimate  intercourse 
with  one  another;  the  religious  excitement  that  was  raging 
was  the  property  of  no  one  denomination,  but  pervade<l 
all;  it  was  the  professed  object  of  one  of  the  most  active 
organizations  engaged  in  fostering  it  —  and  the  actual 
effect  of  many  with  no  official  connection  with  that  organi¬ 
zation  —  to  obliterate  all  dividing  lines  and  to  re<luce  the 
whole  Christian  body  to  an  indiscriminate  mass  of  fanat¬ 
icism. 
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Certainly  perfectionists  swanne<l  over  the  land,  drawing 
from  all  churches,  forming  none.  No  doubt  the  ever-pres¬ 
ent  fact  of  Wesleyan  perfectionism  lay  in  the  background 
and  supplied  everywhere  a  starting-point  and  everywhere 
gave  a  certain  dignity  and  stability  to  the  movement.  A 
number  of  the  perfectionist  leaders  were  of  Methodist 
origin.®^  But  the  most  effective  forces  in  the  production 
of  the  prevalent  perfectionism  were  derived  from  quite 
different  quarters,  particularly  from  the  Pelagianizing 
theories  of  the  will  emanating  from  New  Haven.®®  The 
perfectionism  actually  developed  ran,  however,  in  point 
of  fact,  into  mystical  molds.  “  These  perfectionists,”  as 
a  contemporary  writer  ®®  very  fairly  puts  it,  “  believe  that 
they  have  the  inward  Christ  —  can  do  no  wrong  —  that  to 
the  pure  all  things  are  i)ure  —  that  Christ  is  responsible 
for  all  they  do  —  and  other  such  blasphemous  absurdities.” 
Their  chief  or,  at  least,  their  most  obvious,  characteristic 
accordingly  was  less  correctness  in  conduct  than  freedom 
in  the  Spirit.  And  this  in  fact  constituted  their  main  at¬ 
traction  to  the  populace.  J.  H.  Noyes  fully  recognizes  ®® 
that  “  some  doubtless  joined  the  standard  of  l*erfectionism, 
not  because  they  loved  holiness,  but  because  they  were 
weary  of  the  i*estraints  of ‘the  duty-doing  churches.  Per¬ 
fectionism  presente<l  them  a  fine  opportunity  of  giving  full 
swing  to  carnality;  and  at  the  same  time,  of  glorying  over 
the  ‘  servants  ’  under  law.”  Nothing  was  further  from 
their  intention,  of  course,  than  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
restraints  of  organization.  Each  wished  to  be  a  law  to 
himself  —  and  as  far  as  he  could  compass  it,  a  law  also 
to  everybody  else.  They  erected  what  Noyes  calls  “  dis¬ 
unity  ”  into  a  principle  and  denounce<l  organization  as 
in  itself  an  evil  —  a  slavery  to  which  free  men  in  the  spirit 
would  not  submit.  “  To  perfectionists  generally,”  writes 
William  A.  Hinds,®® 

“  the  idea  of  discipline,  organization,  submission  one  to 
another  was  intolerable.  Were  they  children  of  the 
covenant  that  ‘  gendereth  to  bondage’?  they  aske<l  them¬ 
selves  ;  or  were  they  called  to  ‘  stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
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wherewith  Christ  had  made  them  free’?  Were  they  not 
living  in  the  very  days  foretold  by  the  prophets  when  all 
were  ‘  to  know  the  Lord  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest,’ 
and  when  no  one  *  should  teach  his  neighbor  or  his  brother, 
sajing  Know  the  Lord’?  ‘Perfectionists,’  said  the  elo¬ 
quent  James  Boyle,  ‘  stand  as  independent  of  each  other, 
as  they  do  of  any  anti-Christian  churches  —  they  will  not 
be  taught  by  each  other,  as  they  are  all  taught  of  God,  nor 
will  they  acknowledge  any  man  as  a  leader  or  chief  or 
anything  of  the  kind.’  ” 

Such  extreme  individualism  as  is  here  announced  cannot 
really  maintain  itself  in  practice.  The  perfectionists,  too, 
of  course  found  leaders  and  showed  sufficient  coherence  to 
hold  conventions  at  which  a  common  platform  was  pro¬ 
claimed  and  joint  undertakings  inaugurated.  Even  centers 
of  activity  were  formed  from  which  perfectionist  influ¬ 
ences  radiated  after  a  fashion  which  suggested  at  least 
the  beginnings  of  institutional  organization.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  them  was  established  at  the  little  cotton-mill 
village  of  Manlius,  where  the  little  I’resbyterian  Church 
(Manlius  Center)  was  stampe<l  out.  Hiram  Sheldon  was 
recognized  by  the  Manlius  perfectionists  as  their  leader 
and  expositor,  but  there  were  associated  with  him  such 
men  as  Jarvis  Rider,  Martin  P.  Sweet,  and  Erasmus  Stone. 
In  this  coterie  originated  most  of  the  extravagances  which 
characterized  the  perfectionist  movement.  “  At  Manlius,” 
says  Dixon,“®  “  the  chosen  took  upon  themselves  the  name 
of  ‘  Saints.’  Here  they  announced  their  separation  from 
the  world.  Here  they  began  to  debate  whether  the  old 
marriage  vows  would  or  would  not  be  binding  in  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth.”  It  was  Albany,  however, 
which  became  the  real  distributing  center  of  the  movement 
at  least  for  the  East ;  and  the  house  of  the  Misses  Annesley 
there  became  the  center  of  the  center.®®  Thence  mission¬ 
aries  proceeded  into  New  England  and  groups  of  perfec¬ 
tionists  were  established  here  and  there  —  at  Southampton, 
Brimfield,  New  Haven.®^  At  Albany,  of  course,  the  same 
ruin  was  wrought  as  elsewhere:  the  churches  were  greatly 
troubled.  The  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  E.  N.  Kirk’s,  was 
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required  to  put  into  action  extensive  disciplinary  proceed¬ 
ings;®*  and  even  the  classroom  of  the  little  theological 
seminary  which  E.  N.  Kirk  had  established  was  invaded 
by  the  fanaticism.  ®®  We  hear  of  its  being  carried  from 
this  center  as  far  as  the  extreme  western  border  of  frontier 
Wisconsin.  ®* 


NOTES 

‘Scripture  Doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection  (1839),  ed.  7,  1844, 
pp.  70  ff. ;  cf.  Autobiography,  Intellectual,  Moral  and  Spiritual 
(1882),  pp.  373  f.,  where  the  antinomianism  of  the  "Perfectionists” 
is  exhibited.  C.  G.  Finney  (Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology 
[1847],  vol.  ii.  p.  166)  speaks  of  the  “  Perfectionists,”  as  “  the 
sect  called  Antinomian  Perfectionists,”  and  (Memoirs  [1876], 
p.  341)  describes  them  as  a  body  which  taught  “Christian  per¬ 
fection  in  the  Antinomian  sense  of  the  term”;  cf.  Lectures  to 
Professing  Christians  (1837),  1880,  p.  358.  Henry  Cowles  (The 
Holiness  of  Christians  [1840],  pp.  9  ff.)  separates  himself  de¬ 
cisively  from  “  Antinomian  perfectionism.” 

*The  Higher  Christian  Life  (1859),  pp.  64  ff.  Cf.  Mrs.  Board- 
man’s  Life  and  Labors  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Boardman  (1887),  pp.  52, 
58,  135,  170. 

*  The  Oxford  Dictionary  includes  this  special  sense  also  in  the 
definition  of  “  Perfectionism  ” ;  but  not  the  Century,  nor  the 
Standard,  nor  Webster,  nor  Worcester. 

*He  adds  at  the  end  of  the  article  that  the  Princeites  have 
some  affinities  with  this  sect.  For  the  Princeites,  see  the  article 
"  Agapemone  ”  in  Hastings’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics, 
with  its  bibliography;  W.  H.  Dixon,  Spiritual  Wives  (1868),  vol.  i. 
pp.  226  ff.;  and  a  series  of  articles  in  The  British  Weekly,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  number  for  March  22,  1889  (vol.  v.  p.  125). 

*  So  say  Otto  Zockler  in  Herzog-Hauck  (ed.  3,  vol  xv.  p.  130; 
cf.  the  entry  in  The  New  Schaff-Herzog) ,  and  W.  Kohler  in  Schiele 
und  Zchamack  (vol.  iv.  p.  1356). 

•Sermons  on  Revivals  (1841),  p.  48.  John  Breckinridge  ("The 
Biblical  Repertory,  Oct.  1832,  p.  460)  reverses  the  emphasis:  “It 
is  the  divine  influence  upon  the  mass  —  the  popular  and  social 
application  of  religion.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  God  awakening,  at  the 
same  time,  to  holy  love,  and  harmonious  action,  the  whole  body 
of  Christians  in  a  particular  place.  .  .  .  When  the  real  spiritual 
church  among  a  people  experiences  this  deep  and  simultaneous 
renovation,  it  is  most  properly  styled  a  revival  of  religion.  .  .  . 
As  an  inseparable  concomitant  of  a  revival  of  religion  among  a 
people,  is  the  simultaneous  conviction  and  conversion  of  many  sin- 
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nera."  Charles  G.  Finney  (Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Religion 
[ed,  2,  1835],  p.  437),  says:  “It  is  just  as  indispensable  in  promot¬ 
ing  a  revival,  to  preach  to  the  church,  and  make  them  grow  in 
grace,  as  it  is  to  preach  to  sinners  and  make  them  submit  to 
God.” 

^Letter  (March  9,  1832),  printed  in  W.  B.  Sprague,  Lectures  on 
Revivals  of  Religion  (1833),  ed.  2,  1850,  pp.  229-235.  C.  G.  Finney 
was  quite  aware  that  “  excitement  ”  had  no  converting  effects. 
He  chides  people  for  supposing  that  when  the  excitement,  with 
which  revivals  regularly  began  in  his  practice,  subsided  “  the  re¬ 
vival  is  on  the  decline,”  —  “  when,  in  fact,”  he  says,  “  with  much 
less  excited  emotion,  there  may  be  vastly  more  real  religion  in  the 
community”  (Views  of  Sanctification  [1840],  p.  19).  He  delib¬ 
erately  used  excitement  as  an  advertising  agency  (I^ectures  on 
Revivals  of  Religion  [1835],  Lect.  XIV.;  cf.  the  caustic  criticisms  of 
Albert  B.  Dod  in  The  Biblical  Repertory,  Oct.  1835,  pp.  632  ff.). 
“  It  seems  sometimes  to  be  indispensable,”  he  remarks  in  the 
Views  of  Sanctification  (p.  19),  “that  a  high  degree  of  excitement 
should  prevail  for  a  time,  to  arrest  public  and  individual  atten¬ 
tion,  and  to  draw  people  off  from  other  pursuits  to  attend  to  the 
concerns  of  their  souls.”  But  so  far  from  beneficial  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  is  this  excitement  in  itself,  that  if  long  continued,  it 
would  be  destructive  even  to  mental  sanity:  “the  high  degree 
of  excitement  which  is  sometimes  witnessed  in  revivals  of  re¬ 
ligion,  must  necessarily  be  short,  or  the  people  must  become  de¬ 
ranged.”  The  revival  does  not  consist  in  this  state  of  exalted 
emotion,  but  “  in  conformity  of  the  human  will  to  the  law  of 
God.”  Finney  repeats  all  this  in  his  Systematic  Theology  (ed.  2, 
1851),  p.  170. 

*P.  11. 

•Loc.  cit.  Compare  the  remarkable  testimony  of  the  General 
Association  of  Congregational  Churches  in  Connecticut  in  1836 
against  itinerant  lecturers  assuming  to  instruct  the  people  over 
whom  they  had  not  been  called  to  be  overseers,  and  itinerant 
evangelists  rousing  among  them  “  blind  excitement  ”  (Minutes 
[1836],  pp.  8,  20). 

Sprague,  as  cited,  p.  282.  Lyman  Beecher,  in  his  famous 
letter  of  Jan.  1827,  develops  the  idea.  “  The  importance  of  the 
soul  and  of  eternity  is  such,”  says  he,  “  as  that  good  men  in  a  re¬ 
vival  are  apt  to  feel  no  matter  what  is  said  or  done,  provided 
sinners  are  awakened  and  saved.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  though  the  immediate  result  of  some  courses  of  conduct  may 
be  the  salvation  of  some  souls,  the  general  and  more  abiding  result 
may  be  the  ruin  of  a  thousand  souls,  destroyed  by  this  conduct, 
to  one  saved  by  it;  and  destroyed  by  it,  as  instrumentally,  in  the 
direct  and  proper  sense  of  the  term,  as  any  are  saved  by  it.” 
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”  Atlantic  Monthly,  Oct,  1883,  pp.  487-497. 

“John  Bache  McMaster  (A  History  of  the  American  People, 
vol.  V.  pp.  109,  120)  ppints  out  that  the  Morgan  excitement  waa 
limited  to  “  the  New  England  belt  of  emigration.”  “  The  whole 
New  England  belt  from  Boston  to  Buffalo  fairly  teemed  with  anti- 
masonic  newspapers.”  This  is  a  typical  instance. 

“  Frederick  Morgan  Davenport,  Primitive  Traits  in  Religious 
Revivals  (1905),  pp.  183  ff. 

“  Aa  to  Mormonlsm, '  John  Humphrey  Noyes  himself  (Dixon’s 
Spiritual  Wives,  vol.  il.  p.  180),  speaking  of  these  revival  ex¬ 
citements,  says:  “  Mormonism,  doubtless,  came  out  of  the  same 
fertile  soil.  Joe  Smith  began  his  career  in  Central  New  York, 
among  a  population  that  was  fermenting  with  the  hope  of  the 
Millennium,  and  at  a  time  when  the  great  National  Revival  was 
going  forth  in  its  strength.”  Noyes  was  himself  a  product  of  this 
”  great  National  Revival.”  Similarly,  D.  L.  Leonard,  writing  the 
history  of  the  fads  and  fanaticism  of  the  time,  says  of  Smith,  that 
“  in  him  were  embodied  the  grossest  type  of  Americanism  and 
the  most  earthly  and  irrational  impulses  resulting  from  the  in¬ 
tense  revival  fervor  then  prevalent”  (The  Story  of  Oberlin  [1898], 

p.  118). 

“  Davenport,  as  cited,  p.  184. 

“  Evans’  Mills  is  called  by  Finney  himself  “  a  burnt  district.” 
“  I  found  that  region  of  the  country,”  he  writes  in  his  Memoirs 
(1876,  p.  78),  “what,  in  the  western  phrase,  would  be  called,  ‘a 
burnt  district.’  There  had  been,  a  few  years  previously,  a  wild 
excitement  passing  through  that  region,  which  they  called  a  re¬ 
vival  of  religion,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  spurious.  I  can  give 
no  account  of  it  except  what  I  heard  from  Christian  people  and 
others.  It  was  reported  as  having  been  a  very  extravagant  ex¬ 
citement;  and  resulted  in  a  reaction  so  extensive  and  profound, 
as  to  leave  the  Impression  on  many  minds  that  religion  was  a 
mere  delusion.” 

”  The  same  figure  of  a  “  burnt  district  ”  is  spontaneously  used 
here  too,  to  describe  the  effect  of  these  later  revivals.  “  Look 
at  the  present  condition  of  the  churches  of  western  New  York, 
which  have  become  in  truth  a  people  scattered  and  peeled,”  writes 
William  L.  Stone  (Matthias  and  His  Impostures  [1835],  pp.  314  ff.). 
"  The  time  has  not  come  to  write  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
past  ten  years.  And  yet  somebody  should  chronicle  the  facts 
now,  lest  in  after  times  the  truth,  however  correctly  it  may  be 
preserved  by  tradition,  should  not  be  believed.  .  .  .  The  writer 
entertains  no  doubt  that  many  true  conversions  have  occurred 
under  the  system  to  which  he  is  referring.  But  as  with  the 
ground  over  which  the  lightning  has  gone,  scorching  and  wither¬ 
ing  every  green  thing,  years  may  pass  away  before  the  arid  waste 
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of  the  church  will  be  grown  over  by  the  living  herbage.”  This 
sad  result  of  their  labors  was  not  hidden  from  Finney  himself  and 
his  coadjutors  in  the  fomenting  of  these  “  revivals  of  excite¬ 
ment.”  James  Boyle  writes  to  Finney,  Dec.  25,  1834,  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect.  ”  Let  us  look  over  the  fields,  where  you  and  others 
and  myself  have  labored  as  revival  ministers,  and  what  is  now 
their  moral  state?  What  was  their  state  within  three  months 
after  we  left  them?  I  have  visited  and  revisited  many  of  these 
fields,  and  groaned  in  spirit  to  see  the  sad,  frigid,  carnal,  conten¬ 
tious  state  into  which  the  churches  had  fallen  —  and  fallen  very 
soon  after  our  first  departure  from  among  them  ”  (Literary  and 
Theological  Review,  March,  1838,  p.  66).  Cf.  what  Asa  Mahan 
says,  below.  Note  28. 

“Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans  (1832),  1901,  chaps,  viii. 
and  XV.;  cf.  also  chap.  xix.  The  camp  meeting  at  its  best  is 
described  with  great  vividness  by  Andrew  Reed  in  pp.  183-205  of 
his  and  James  Matheson’s  Narrative  of  the  Visit  to  the  American 
Churches,  etc.,  1835.  Ill  and  good  will  count  for  much  in  the  two 
descriptions,  but  not  for  all;  and  Reed  is  not  blind  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  evil  intrinsic  in  the  circumstances  and  methods  of  such 
assemblies.  On  Camp  Meetings,  cf.  S.  C.  Swallow,  Camp  Meet¬ 
ings:  Their  Origin,  History  and  Utility,  also  their  Perversion 
(1878). 

“As  cited,  p.  69. 

“Neither  Isaac  Fidler’s  Observations  on  Professions,  Litera¬ 
ture,  Manners  and  Emigration,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
made  during  a  Residence  there  in  1832  (1833) — a  book  which 
can  be  described  only  as  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,  —  nor  either 
of  Harriet  Martineau’s  two  very  informing  books.  Society  in 
America  (1837)  and  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel  (1838),  con¬ 
tains  any  “  reports  of  revivals  of  religion.”  Albert  Barnes’s 
coupling  of  them  with  Mrs.  Trollope’s  volume  as  possible  sources 
of  misinformation  as  to  revivals  is  a  purely  rhetorical  flight. 
Miss  Martineau  does,  however,  tell  us  (Society  in  America,  vol. 
ii.  p.  344),  in  a  few  incidental  words,  what  she  thinks  of  “meet¬ 
ings  for  religious  excitement.”  “  The  spiritual  dissipations  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  the  religious  world,”  she  pronounces  more  injurious 
to  sound  morals  than  any  public  amusements  indulged  in  under 
modem  conditions.  “  It  is  questionable,”  she  then  adds,  “  whether 
even  gross  licentiousness  is  not  at  least  equally  encouraged  by 
the  excitement  of  passionate  religious  emotions,  separate  from 
action:  and  it  is  certain  that  small  spiritual  vices,  pride,  selfish¬ 
ness,  tyranny  and  superstition,  spring  up  luxuriantly  in  the  hotbed 
of  religious  meetings.”  On  the  large  literature  of  British  criti¬ 
cism  of  American  ways  which  sprang  up  after  the  War  of  1812 
and  raged  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  see  The  Cambridge  History 
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of  American  Literature,  vol.  i.  (1917)  pp,  205  £f.,  with  the  accom¬ 
panying  Bibliography,  pp.  468  ff.  ' 

”  A  narrative  of  the  Visit  to  the  American  Churches  by  the 
Delegation  from  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales, 
by  Andrew  Reed,  D.D.,  and  James  Matheson,  D.D.,  1835,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  7-50.  An  admirable  review  of  this  book  by  Charles  Hodge, 
from  the  religious  and  theological  point  of  view,  will  be  found  in 
The  Biblical  Repertory,  Oct.  1835,  pp.  598  ff. ;  and  it  is  well  re¬ 
viewed,  from  the  general  literary  point  of  view,  by  W.  B.  O. 
Peabody,  in  The  North  American  Review  for  1835,  pp,  489  ff. 

*-  A  more  judicious  or  generally  sympathetic  account  of  the 
revivals  centering  in  1831  could  scarcely  be  found  than  that  given 
by  Lyman  H.  Atwater  in  his  article  on  “  Revivals  of  the  Century,” 
The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review,  vol.  v.  (1876) 
pp.  703  ff.  And  Charles  Hodge  in  his  review  of  Reed  and  Mathe- 
son’s  book  (Biblical  Repertory,  Oct.  1835,  pp.  598  ff.),  deals  with 
the  whole  matter  most  judiciously. 

“P.  35. 

**  P.  43. 

“  When  Charles  Hodge  (as  cited,  pp.  608  ff.)  traverses  some  of 
these  judgments,  he  does  so  only  on  the  understanding  that  they 
apply  to  revivals  as  such.  As  to  the  special  revival  movements 
of  western  and  central  New  York  of  this  period  he  is  of  the 
same  mind  with  Reed. 

**A  History  of  the  Purchase  and  Settlement  of  Western  New 
York,  and  of  the  Rise,  Progress  and  Present  State  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  that  Section  (1848),  pp.  159  ff. 

”The  Crowd  (E.  T.  1896),  p.  162;  cf.  p.  58:  “The  art  of  appeal¬ 
ing  to  crowds  is  no  doubt  of  an  inferior  order,  but  it  demands 
quite  special  aptitudes.”  A  correction  of  the  over-exploitation  of 
“  crowd-psychology  ”  (as  in  Davenport)  may  be  found  in  Graham 
Wallas,  The  Great  Society  (1920),  pp.  115-138.  On  the  general 
subject  of  “  Crowd  Psychology  and  Revivals,”  see  J.  B.  Pratt, 
The  Religious  Consciousness  (1920),  pp.  165-194. 

**  There  is  no  more  distressing  description  of  the  evil  effects 
of  these  revivals  on  people,  pastors,  and  evangelists,  than  that  in 
Asa  Mahan’s  Autobiography  (1882),  pp.  227  ff.  The  people  were 
left  like  a  dead  coal  which  could  not  be  reignited.  The  pastors 
were  shorn  of  all  spiritual  power.  Of  the  evangelists  he  writes 
as  follows: — “It  is  with  pain  that  I  refer  to  the  evangelists  of 
that  era.  Among  them  all  —  and  I  was  personally  acquainted 
with  nearly  every  one  of  them  —  I  cannot  recall  a  single  man, 
brother  Finney  and  father  Nash  excepted,  who  did  not  after  a  few 
years  lose  his  unction,  and  become  equally  disqualified  for  the 
oflice  of  evangelist  and  that  of  pastor.  The  individual  who,  next 
to  Mr.  Finney,  had  the  widest  popularity  and  infiuence,  when  in 
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the  meridian  of  life,  left  the  ministry,  and  lived  and  died  a 
banker,  manifesting  no  disposition  to  preach  the  gospel  to  any 
class  of  men.  The  individual  who  probably  stood  next  to  him, 
after  a  series  of  years  of  most  successful  labor,  retired  into  the 
far  Western  States,  and  I  could  never  learn  even  his  where¬ 
abouts.  One  who  was  very  constantly  with  Mr.  Finney,  and 
labored,  for  a  time,  as  his  successor  in  the  Chatham  Street 
Chapel,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  abandoned  wholly  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  faith.  Another,  a  preacher  of  great  power,  first  joined 
Noyes,  the  Free  Lover,  and  then  the  infidel  abolitionists  of  the 
Garrison  school.  What  finally  became  of  him  I  never  learned.  I 
refer  to  but  one  other  case  from  the  painful  catalogue  before  me. 
This  individual  probably  had  as  great  power  over  his  audiences 
as  any  that  can  be  named,  and  multitudes  were  no  doubt  won  to 
Christ  through  his  infiuence.  .  .  .  The  last  time  I  met  that 
evangelist  ...  he  told  us  .  .  .  that  he  had  just  left  a  great 
revival  and  was  on  his  way  for  absolutely  necessary  rest  to  visit 
his  friends  in  Michigan.  We  afterwards  learned  he  was  going 
as  a  fugitive  from  the  legal  liabilities  of  his  vices,  and  he  sub¬ 
sequently,  I  believe,  led  a  kind  of  vagabond  life,”  —  The  first- 
mentioned  of  these  evangelists  we  take  to  be  Jedediah  Burchard, 
a  most  ambiguous  figure.  The  plain  facts  about  him  may  be  read 
in  Hotchkin,  as  cited,  p.  170,  while  the  best  that  can  be  said  of 
him  is  said  by  P.  H.  Fowler,  Historical  Sketch  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  within  the  Bounds  of  the  Synod  of  Central  New  York  (1877), 
p.  236.  W,  F.  P.  Noble’s  account  (A  Century  of  Gospel  Work, 
1876,  pp.  401  ff.)  is  mere  indiscriminate  adulation.  Cf.  Finney, 
Memoirs,  pp.  388  f.  A  very  curious  picture  is  given  of  Burchard 
at  work  in  a  little  book  published  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  1836, 
bearing  the  title:  Sermons,  Addresses  and  Exhortations  by  Rev. 
Jedediah  Burchard,  with  an  Appendix,  by  C.  C.  Eastman  (12mo, 
pp.  vi,  120),  a  very  slashing  review  of  which  by  Leonard  Withing- 
ton  will  be  found  in  The  Literary  and  Theological  Review  for 
June,  1836,  pp.  228-236.  The  material  for  the  book  was  obtained 
by  stenographers  working  not  only  without  Burchard’s  permission 
but  against  his  violent  opposition.  It  seems  that  an  earlier  pub¬ 
lication  of  similar  character  had  been  made  by  a  Mr.  Streeter  of 
Woodstock.  The  sermons  printed  in  Eastman’s  volume,  we  are 
afraid,  would  no  longer  shock;  and  we  wish  to  record  to  Burch¬ 
ard’s  credit  that  he  was  no  “  Perfectionist.”  To  his  young  con¬ 
verts  he  says:  “You  know  who  the  perfectionists  are.  Strange 
that  there  are  such  beings,  but  it  is  so.  In  the  judgment  of 
charity,  there  are  many  who  are  sincere  in  this  error.  Now,  my 
young  friends,  I  wish  to  guard  you  particularly  against  every¬ 
thing  of  this  kind.” 

“  A  concurrence  of  witnesses  testifies  to  the  ineffable  vulgarity. 
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fanaticism,  and  unsoundness  of  Littlejohn’s  preaching,  as  well 
as  to  the  coarseness  of  his  manners  and  the  impurity  of  his  life. 
Nevertheless,  he  retained  his  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  until,  tardily,  on  March  18,  1841,  “  he  was  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Angelica,  deposed  from  the  ministerial  oflBce  and 
excommunicated  from  the  Church,  on  account  of  grossly  immoral 
conduct,  practiced  clandestinely  at  various  times  through  a  long 
period”  (Hotchkin,  as  cited,  pp,  171,  172).  Cf.  also  to  the  same 
effect,  P.  H.  Fowler,  as  cited,  pp.  235,  note,  277;  and  the  letter  signed 
“  Wyoming,”  in  The  New  York  Evangelist,  July  27,  1876,  and 
reprinted  thence  in  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Princeton 
Review,  Oct.  1876,  p.  713,  note.  James  A.  Miller  (The  History 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Steuben  [1897],  pp.  15  f.)  draws  on  William 
Waith  (Recollections  of  an  Emigrant’s  Family)  for  a  description 
of  Littlejohn.  “  He  was  a  common  laborer,”  says  Waith,  “  but 
was  endowed  with  a  natural  eloquence  which  gave  him  the  com¬ 
plete  mastery  over  any  group  that  he  addressed.  He  would 
collect  a  gang  of  his  fellow  workmen  and  preach  a  funeral  sermon 
over  a  dead  horse  or  dog,  that  would  fill  the  eyes  of  his  hearers 
with  tears.  This  man  professed  conversion  to  Christianity,  and 
began  holding  forth  in  school  houses  or  in  churches  to  which 
pastors  would  admit  him,  and  hearts  were  melted,  and  knees  were 
bent  in  penitence,  to  such  an  extent  that  people  thought  this 
man  ‘  the  great  power  of  God.’  He  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry;  but  the  older  heads  of  the  Presbytery  were 
unyielding  in  their  opposition  to  his  licensure.  Littlejohn,  how¬ 
ever,  went  right  on  with  his  fervent  appeals,  and  converts  were 
multiplied  within  the  parishes  of  the  very  pastors  that  opposed 
him.  .  .  .  The  pressure  upon  the  Presbytery  became  so  strong 
that  any  longer  to  refuse  licensure  appeared  like  fighting  against 
God.”  Miller  himself  continues  the  story:  “In  1830  he  was 
licensed.  In  1833  a  day  was  set  for  his  ordination  as  an  evan¬ 
gelist.  When  the  day  came  there  were  charges  against  him  of 
doctrinal  unsoundness  and  imprudent  conduct,  and  his  ordination 
was  postponed.  A  month  later  Geneva  Synod  criticized  the 
method  of  his  licensure  and  directed  Presbytery  to  reexamine 
him.  Instead  of  reexamining  him  for  licensure.  Presbytery  or¬ 
dained  him.  This  action  Genesee  Synod  censured.  Difficulties 
arose  later  between  Littlejohn  and  his  wife,  but  Presbytery  ex¬ 
onerated  him  from  blame  and  highly  commended  his  work  as  an 
evangelist.  In  1839  there  were  charges  against  his  character. 
Presbytery  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate,  but  in  1840, 
before  that  committee  reported,  made  him  moderator.  About  the 
same  time  Presbytery  refused  a  request  of  Ontario  Presbytery  to 
investigate  charges  against  Littlejohn  —  not  even  recording  the 
charges  on  the  minutes.  The  Synod  of  Genesee  censured  Pres- 
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bytery  very  sharply  for  making  him  moderator  while  charges 
were  pending  against  him,  and  for  passing  over  the  request  of 
Ontario  Presbytery.  After  a  good  many  other  actions,  in  1841 
he  was  cited  to  answer  definite  charges  of  grossly  immoral  con¬ 
duct.  There  was  an  exhaustive  trial  at  Almond  in  March,  1841. 
At  last  Presbytery  saw  him  as  he  was,  and  imanimously  deposed 
him  from  the  ministry  and  excommunicated  him  from  the  church.” 
This  assuredly  is  a  case  of  all  is  not  well  that  ends  well. 

*“The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  Aug.  1833,  warned  the  churches 
under  its  care  against  employing  Myrick  because  of  the  unsound¬ 
ness  of  his  doctrine  and  the  evil  practical  effects  of  his  preaching. 
It  mentions  that  he  was  at  the  time  under  summons  by  his  Pres¬ 
bytery  (that  of  Oneida)  for  trial.  Similar  action  was  taken  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Onondaga;  and  both  Presbyteries  entered  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  him  to  the  Presbytery  of  Oneida.  Cf.  Hotchkin,  as 
cited,  p.  173;  Fowler,  as  cited,  pp.  137,  278;  and  especially,  James 
Wood,  Facts  and  Observations  concerning  the  Organization  and 
State  of  the  Churches  in  the  Three  Synods  of  Western  New  York, 
etc.,  1837,  pp.  25  f.  Myrick  was  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Oneida  from  1828  to  1844.  The  dealing  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Oneida  with  him  showed  the  same  general  characteristics  which 
marked  the  dealing  of  the  Presbytery  of  Angelica  with  Littlejohn. 
It  must  have  been  quite  clear  from  his  first  appearance  before 
the  Presbytery  in  1825  as  a  candidate  that  he  was  not  a  suitable 
person  to  induct  into  the  ministry.  Yet  the  Presbytery  carried 
him  through  his  trials,  ordained  him  over  a  congregation  with  a 
protesting  minority,  and  when  the  inevitable  charges  were  brought 
before  it,  dawdled  with  them;  and  finally,  when  at  last,  Oct.  24, 
1833,  he  was  found  guilty  of  both  doctrinal  errors  (denying  the 
doctrine  of  Perseverance,  and  asserting  the  doctrine  of  Per¬ 
fection)  and  disorderly  conduct  (disorganizing  churches,  encour¬ 
aging  confusion  in  religious  meetings,  defaming  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  slanderous  and  coarse  language),  removed  the  suspension 
imposed  on  him  on  his  expressing  sorrow  for  nothing  but  his 
“  improper  expressions.”  Next  spring  (Feb.  6,  1834)  he  asked  to 
be  dismissed  to  the  Black  River  Association;  but  that  body  would 
not  receive  him ;  and  he  thereupon  simply  ”  withdrew  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church”  (June  24,  1834),  and  his 
name  was  erased  from  the  roll.  He  retained  his  residence  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  a  Congregationalist  in  afiiliation, 
and  gave  himself  to  the  propagation  of  his  perfectionist  doctrine. 
“  He  is  the  editor  of  a  paper,”  says  Wood  in  1837,  “  and  by  this 
means  as  well  as  by  his  preaching,  is  promulgating  his  pernicious 
doctrines  —  and  I  regret  to  add,  they  are  embraced  by  a  fc\c  in 
quite  a  number  of  churches,  to  the  great  grief  and  vexation  of 
their  brethren  and  pastors.”  “  He  was  an  enthusiast,  probably 
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sincere,”  Fowler  sums  up,  “  but  wrought  up  to  the  point  of  de¬ 
rangement,  and  while  gathering  large  assemblies  and  exciting 
them,  his  proper  place  was  the  asylum  rather  than  the  pulpit.” 
It  is  worth  noting  that  one  of  his  "  methods  ”  was  to  report  (in 
The  Evangelist  or  Western  Recorder)  the  results  of  the  revivals 
carried  on  by  him,  quite  without  regard  to  the  facts. 

”Of  Boyle,  Hotchkin  (p.  171)  says  that  almost  every  church  in 
which  he  worked,  though  greatly  enlarged  in  its  membership  by 
him,  fell  shortly  into  decay.  He  adds  that  he  “  lost  his  ministe¬ 
rial  character,  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  and  excommunicated 
from  the  church.”  He  “  came  to  the  Presbytery  of  Oneida  ”  (as 
Fowler  expresses  it)  “  with  clean  papers  from  the  Methodist 
ministry,”  and  on  those  credentials  was  received  as  a  member  of 
the  Presbytery.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Oneida 
from  1827  to  1835  —  never  through  that  period'  becoming  a  pastor 
of  a  church.  In  1834  he  was  preaching  for  the  Free  Church  of 
New  Haven,  and  there  imbibed  Perfectionist  doctrines  in  the 
New  Haven  form.  For  these  he  was  arraigned  by  the  Presbytery 
in  the  spring  of  1835  on  the  basis  of  “  common  fame.”  The 
charges  as  formulated  by  the  Presbytery  having  been  all  ad¬ 
mitted  by  him,  he  was  suspended  from  the  ministry  April  29, 
1835.  The  erroneous  teachings  thus  confessed  by  him  are  these: 
”  That  under  the  Gospel  men  are  wholly  sinful  or  wholly 
righteous  ” ;  “  that  there  is  no  security  of  ultimate  salvation  with¬ 
out  perfect  freedom  from  sin”;  “that  a  pardon  through  Jesus 
Christ  which  covers  all  past  sin  is  inseparably  connected  with  a 
perfect  and  perpetual  sanctification  of  the  soul”;  “that  the  li¬ 
censing  and  ordaining  of  ministers  by  Presbyteries,  Associations, 
and  Councils  is  an  assumption  of  the  high  prerogatives  of  the 
Church.”  These  confessed  teachings  include  the  assertion  of  the 
notion  of  what  is  known  as  “  the  simplicity  of  moral  action  ” — 
a  man  is  always  either  as  bad  as  he  can  be  or  as  good  as  he  can 
be;  attach  perfection  immediately  to  justification  —  every  saved 
soul  is  perfect;  make  this  perfection  indefectible;  and  assert  what 
J.  H.  Noyes  calls  “  disunionism  ”  —  the  absolute  independence  of 
every  minister  of  the  word  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority.  Boyle, 
a  native  of  Lower  Canada,  was  bom  and  bred  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  after  his  career  as  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Perfectionist, 
came  into  connection  with  Gamaliel  Bailey,  Jr.,  and  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  and  ran  a  notable  course  as  Anti-Slavery  Agitator. 
We  find  Garrison  already  printing  in  The  Liberator  of  March  23, 
1838,  a  letter  from  Boyle,  which  Garrison  describes  as  “  one  of 
the  most  powerful  epistles  ever  written  by  man,”  on  “  Clerical 
Appeal,  Sectarianism  and  Tme  Holiness,”  and  another  the  next 
year  “  On  Non-Resistance,  —  The  ‘  Powers  that  Be,’  Civil,  Judicial 
and  Ecclesiastical  —  Holiness.”  The  former  was  dated  from 
Vol.  LXXVIII.  No.  309.  5 
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Rome,  Ohio,  the  latter  from  Cincinnati,  where  Boyle  was  already 
working  on  Bailey’s  Philanthropist.  In  July,  1839,  he  became 
lecturing  and  financial  agent  of  the  Ohio  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
and  we  are  told  that  Oliver  Johnson  said  of  him  that  “  probably 
there  was  no  man  living  whose  religious  views  were  more  in 
harmony  with  Mr.  Garrison’s.”  For  these  facts  see  William  Lloyd 
Garrison:  The  Story  of  His  Life  Told  by  his  Children,  vol.  ii. 
(1885)  pp.  286-287.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  what  Noyes 
called  his  “  disunionism  ”  became  in  fact  the  fundamental  note 
of  his  thinking. 

«P.  315. 

«P.  470. 

“History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  Kentucky,  etc.,  1847, 
pp.  163-165.  David  Ramsay  (History  of  South  Carolina,  1676-1808 
[1808,  1809],  vol.  ii.  p.  36,  note)  says  temperately: — “The  effect 
of  these  camp-meetings  was  of  a  mixed  nature.  They  were  doubt¬ 
less  attended  for  improper  purposes  by  a  few  licentious  persons, 
and  by  others  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  handle  to  ridicule  all 
religion.  .  .  .  The  free  intercourse  of  all  ages  and  sexes  under 
cover  of  the  night  and  the  woods  was  not  without  its  temptations.” 

“New  America  (ed.  4,  1867),  vol.  ii.  p.  146.  The  phrase  occurs 
in  a  vivid  description,  which  is  also  an  arraignment,  of  the  camp 
meeting,  sensationally  written,  but  not  essentially  untrue  to  fact. 
“  In  the  revival  camp,”  he  says,  “  men  quarrel  and  fight,  and  make 
love  to  their  neighbors’  wives.”  “  ‘  I  like  to  hear  of  a  revival,' 
said  to  me  a  lawyer  of  Indianapolis,  ‘  it  brings  me'  a  crop  of 
cases.’  ” 

“  Davidson,  as  cited,  pp.  163  f. 

”  Theodor  Schroeder  has  made  himself  the  persistent  advocate 
of  this  notion:  cf.  Journal  of  Religious  Psychology,  vols.  iii. 
(1908)  pp.  16  ff.;  V.  (1912)  pp.  394  ff.;  vi.  (1913)  pp.  95  ff.;  vil. 
(1914)  pp.  23  ff.  E.  D.  Starbuck  says:  “In  a  certain  sense  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  is  an  irradiation  of  the  reproductive  instinct”  (Psy¬ 
chology  of  Religion  [1900],  p.  401).  Cf.  also  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
Adolescence,  vol.  ii.  p.  301;  J.  B.  Pratt,  as  cited,  pp.  108  ff. 

“Davenport,  as  cited,  p.  81,  cf.  p.  292.  S.  Baring-Gould  (Freaks 
of  Fanaticism  [1891],  p.  268)  says  extremely:  “The  religious  pas¬ 
sion  verges  so  closely  on  the  sexual  passion,  that  a  slight  additional 
pressure  given  to  it  bursts  the  partition,  and  both  are  confused  in 
a  frenzy  of  religious  debauch.”  This  was  already  the  theory  of 
John  Humphrey  Noyes:  “The  tendency  of  religious  unity,”  says 
he  (Bible  Communism  [1853],  p.  31),  “to  flow  into  the  channel  of 
amativeness,  manifests  itself  in  revivals  and  in  all  the  higher 
forms  of  spiritualism.  Marriages  and  illegitimate  amours  usually 
follow  religious  excitements.  Almost  every  spiritual  sect  has 
been  troubled  by  amative  tendencies.  These  facts  are  not  to  be 
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treated  as  unaccountable  irregularities,  but  as  expressions  of  a 
law  of  human  nature.  Amativeness  is  in  fact  .  .  .  the  first  and 
most  natural  channel  of  religious  love.”  ”  Religious  love  is  very 
near  neighbor  to  sexual  love,”  says  he  again,  ”  and  they  always 
get  mixed  in  the  intimacies  and  social  excitements  of  Revivals.” 
“  The  next  thing  a  man  wants,”  he  adds  less  appositely,  ”  after  he 
has  found  the  salvatioTi  of  his  soul,  is  to  find  his  Eve  and  his 
Paradise.  Hence  these  wild  experiments  and  terrible  disasters  ” 
(W.  H.  Dixon,  Spiritual  Wives  [ed.  2,  1868],  p.  176).  “It  is  a  very 
sad  fact,”  Dixon  himself  adds  to  this  citation  (p.  10),  “which 
shows  in  what  darkness  men  may  grope  and  pine  in  this  wicked 
world,  that  when  these  Perfect  Saints  were  able  to  look  about 
them  in  the  new  freedom  of  Gospel  light,  hardly  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  among  them  could  find  an  Eden  at  home,  or  an  Eve  in  his 
lawful  wife.” 

**As  cited,  p.  14. 

“As  cited,  p.  28. 

**  Dixon’s  Spiritual  Wives,  vol.  ii.  pp.  176  f. 

“  This  materialistic  mode  of  conceiving  God  appears  to  have 
been  habitual  with  Noyes.  Commenting  with  much  commenda¬ 
tion  on  Buchanan’s  experiments  in  Animal  Magnetism,  —  in  which 
he  sees  effects  not  differing  in  kind  from  Christ’s  miracles  —  he 
says  (The  Berean,  p.  77) :  “  Perhaps  in  the  progress  of  his  inves¬ 
tigation,  Dr.  Buchanan  will  find  means  to  increase  his  nervous 
powers,  either  by  self-training,  or  availing  himself  of  the  power 
of  others.  But  he  will  never  approach  equality  with  Christ,  as  a 
practical  neurologist,  till  he  establishes  communication  with  God, 
the  great  source  of  vital  energy.  ...  So  long  as  mere  human 
life  is  the  fountain  of  magnetic  influence,  its  effects  will  only  be 
proportioned  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature.”  God  is  a  physi¬ 
cal  force  which  may  conceivably  be  tapped  and  drawn  upon  by 
the  practitioner  of  Animal  Magnetism;  and  which,  set  at  work  in 
the  world,  will  move  blindly  to  this  or  that  effect. 

“For  a  brief  notice  of  Cochrane’s  career,  see  W.  L.  Stone, 
Matthias  and  His  Impostures,  etc.,  1835,  pp.  296  ff.  (repeated  in 
part  in  H.  Eastman,  Noyesism  Unveiled  [1849],  p.  400).  The 
allusion  in  J.  Brockway’s  A  Delineation  of  the  Characteristic 
Features  of  a  Revival  of  Religion  in  Troy,  in  1826  and  1827  (1827), 
p.  59,  seems  to  be  to  something  in  general  similar: — “A  sect 
started  up,  two  or  three  years  ago  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  putting  defiance  to  all  the  laws  of  modesty  and  decency, 
breaking  down  all  distinctions  of  sex;  they  were  too  pure  to  be 
defiled  by  any  Intercourse.  The  civil  law  was  stretched  out  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  outrage  on  humanity;  and  the  cry  was  reiter^ 
ated  —  ‘  persecution,’  ‘  persecution.’  ”  This  was  written  too  early 
to  refer  to  Noyes  and  his  Putney  community. 
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**The  story  of  Matthias  is  told  at  length  and  very  temperately 
by  W.  L.  Stone,  Matthias  and  His  Impostures,  etc.  (1835).  See 
also  the  favorable  review  and  abstract  of  Stone’s  book  by  Edward 
Everett,  North  American  Review,  vol.  xl.  (1835)  pp.  307  ff.  It  is 
told  from  a  different  point  of  view  by  G.  B.  Vale,  Fanaticism,  its 
Sources  and  Influence  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Matthias,  etc.,  a 
reply  to  W.  L.  Stone  (1835),  and  more  recently  by  Theodor  Schroe- 
der  in  The  Journal  of  Religious  Psychology,  1913,  pp.  59-65. 
Schroeder  attaches  a  brief  bibliography.  There  are  very  short 
notices  of  Matthias  in  Drake’s  Dictionary  of  American  Biography, 
and  McClintock  and  Strong’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Religious  Knowledge, 
sub  norm.  “  The  Imposture  of  Matthias  and  the  perfectionism  of 
New  Haven,”  says  Albert  B.  Dod  (The  Biblical  Repertory,  Oct. 
1835,  p.  661),  “are  monster  growths  in  different  directions  of  the 
same  monster  trunk  ”  —  meaning  the  “  revival  of  excitement,”  or 
as  he,  following  Stone,  expresses  it,  “  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  which 
has  transformed  so  many  Christian  communities  in  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  New  York  and  states  contiguous,  into  places 
of  moral  waste  and  spiritual  desolation.” 

"This  is  the  testimony  of  J.  H.  Noyes  (Dixon’s  Spiritual  Wives, 
vol.  ii.  p.  179): — ‘"rhe  original  theory  of  the  Saints,  both  at  the 
East  and  West,  was  opposed  to  actual  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  as 
‘  works  of  the  flesh.’  'They  ‘  bundled.’  it  is  true,  but  only  to  prove 
by  trial  their  power  against  the  flesh;  in  other  words,  their  tri¬ 
umphant  Shakerism.  I>r.  Gridley,  one  of  the  Massachusetts  lead¬ 
ers,  boasted  that  ‘  he  could  carry  a  virgin  in  each  hand,  without 
the  least  stir  of  unholy  passion!  ’  At  Brimfleld,  Mary  Lincoln  and 
Maria  Brown  visited  Simon  Lovett  in  his  room;  and  they  came  out 
of  that  room  in  the  Innocence  of  Shakerism.” 

"See  especially  H.  Achells,  Virgines  Subin troductae:  Ein  Beltrag 
zu  1  Cor.  7  (1902),  or  his  article  “Agapetse  ”  in  Hastings’s  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  vol.  1.  pp.  177  ff.  Also  Havelock 
Ellis,  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Sex,  vol.  vi.  (1910)  pp.  151  ff. 
or  the  abstract  from  him  in  Hastings,  as  cited,  vol.  iii.,  p.  487. 

"The  classical  account  of  the  matter  is  of  course  that  of  W.  H. 
Dixon,  Spiritual  Wives  (ed.  2,  1868),  vol.  Ii.  'This  account  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  sensational  style,  but  In  Its  substance  is  good  contempor¬ 
ary  history  from  the  hands  of  eyewitnesses.  J.  H.  Noyes  in  his 
Dixon  and  His  Copyists  (1871),  p.  32,  tells  us  that,  except  chaps, 
vll.,  vIII.,  and  xxvi.-xxxl.,  which  are  Dixon’s,  the  whole  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  book  was  supplied  by  himself  or  George  Cragin,  l.e.  by 
intimate  actors  and  witnesses  In  the  occurrences  described. 

“Cf.  P.  H.  Fowler,  as  cited,  pp.  137-138:  “‘Unionism’  made 
high  pretensions  to  piety  and  charity,  but  was  bitter  towards  the 
existing  denominations,  and  Anally  assailed  them  and  sent  forth 
multitudes  of  extemporized  preachers  to  spit  venom  upon  them. 
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and  to  strike  silently  at  them,  and  the  Presbyteries  stripped  It  of 
Its  disguise  and  exposed  Its  ugliness  and  mischievousness.” 

*•  Hotchkln,  as  cited,  p.  314. 

“P.  313. 

"  Hotchkln,  as  cited,  p.  173. 

Charles  G.  Finney,  In  his  Views  of  Sanctification  (1840),  p. 
136,  says:  “  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Methodists  have  been  In 
great  measure  If  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  errors  held  by  mod¬ 
em  Perfectionists.”  He  Is  not  In  this,  however,  speaking  of  the 
sources  upon  which  the  Perfectionists  drew  for  their  membership, 
but  of  the  teaching  current  In  the  Methodist  Church  In  contrast 
with  theirs.  He  does,  however,  add  that  ”  Perfectionists,  as  a  body, 
and  I  believe  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  arisen  out  of  those 
denominations  that  deny  the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification,”  — 
and  this  doubtless  was  true  of  the  perfectionists  he  had  In  mind, 
If  taken  as  a  general  fact.  It  was  not,  however,  the  whole  truth. 

“This  Is  fully  argued  and  Illustrated  by  Joseph  I.  Foot,  In  "An 
Enquiry  respecting  the  Theological  Origin  of  Perfectionism,  and 
Its  Correlative  Branches  of  Fanaticism,”  In  The  Literary  and  Theo¬ 
logical  Review,  March,  1836,  pp.  1-33.  He  declares  that  in  point 
of  fact  the  errors  of  “  the  New  Dispensation  ”  are  practically  con¬ 
fined  to  congregations  In  which  "  the  New  Divinity  ”  had  been 
taught,  laying  the  stress  especially  on  Its  assertion  of  human  abil¬ 
ity  and  Its  representation  of  regeneration,  as  "  effected  by  ‘  divine 
moral  suasion,’  ”  —  that  is  to  say  on  its  Pelagianism.  “  We  come 
then  to  the  conclusion,”  he  sums  up  (p.  28),  “that  the  system  of 
light  and  motives.  Including  its  assumption  respecting  the  human 
will,  or  heart,  is  the  parent  of  perfectionism.”  Similarly,  Ebenezer 
H.  Snowden,  writing  in  1837  (The  Baltimore  Literary  and  Relig¬ 
ious  Magazine,  vol.  ill.  [July,  1837]  pp.  310  ff.),  says  of  these  per¬ 
fectionists  of  Western  New  York  that,  “  they  are  the  results  of  the 
doctrine  of  man’s  ability  and  the  new  measures,”  and  that,  com¬ 
pared  with  them,  “  the  Methodist  perfectionists  are  very  orthodox.” 
He  df'scribes  them  as  mystical  in  doctrine,  antlnomian  In  practice, 
and  disintegrating  In  their  relation  to  the  churches.  They  hold 
that  “do  what  they  may  they  cannot  sin,  —  yea,  that  it  Is  as  Im¬ 
possible  for  them  as  for  God  Himself.”  'They  are  guilty  of  “  acts 
of  gross  sensuality  justifying  themselves  on  the  principle  that 
they  can  do  no  wrong.”  “  They  consider  ministers  nuisances,  and 
churches  useless,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  tom  down.”  Hence 
Samuel  J.  Baird  (A  History  of  the  New  School  [1868],  p.  224), 
says,  speaking  of  Taylorism,  —  “  'The  system  attained  to  Its  log¬ 
ical  results  In  the  perfectionism  which  sprang  up,  broadcast,  as 
an  after-crop.  In  Western  New  York.  ...  If  the  divine  commands 
are  criteria  of  our  ability,  the  words,  ‘  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  In  heaven  is  perfect,’  are  an  assurance  that  we  can  be  as 
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perfect  as  God.”  Cf.  Lyman  H.  Atwater,  The  Presbyterian  Quar¬ 
terly  and  Princeton  Review,  July,  1877,  pp.  410  ff. 

“  A  good  account  of  their  origin  and  teaching  is  given  by  Joseph 
I.  Foot  in  two  publications,  the  one,  a  separate  pamphlet  entitled 
Discourses  on  Modem  Antinomianism,  commonly  called  Perfec¬ 
tionism,  and  the  other  an  article  in  The  Literary  and  Theological 
Review  for  Dec.  1834,  pp.  654-583,  bearing  the  caption:  “‘The  New 
Dispensation,’  or  Modem  Antinomianism,  commonly  called  Perfec¬ 
tionism.”  In  the  latter  of  these  he  sums  up  their  doctrine  under 
three  heads:  (1)  “They  do  not  regard  the  moral  law  as  obligatory 
on  believers”;  they  “  affirm  that  ‘  they  have  nothing  to  do  and  have 
already  entered  into  rest.’”  (2)  They  “profess  to  be  personally 
united  to  Christ,  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit;  they  interpret  the  phrase, 
‘Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh'  (in  1  Jno.  Iv.  2)  as  denoting  ‘His 
coming  into  their  bodies,  and  being  personally  united  to  them.’” 
(3)  They  “  declare  themselves  ‘  to  be  perfect,  to  be  as  holy  as  God.’  ” 
They  expressed  their  views  as  to  their  relation  to  Christ  by  the 
terms  “  communication,”  or  “  commutation,”  by  which  they  meant 
such  an  exchange  of  character  with  Christ  that  “  we  become  as 
completely  holy  as  He,  and  He  as  completely  sinful  as  we.”  An¬ 
other  very  prominent  characteristic  of  their  teaching  was  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  be  so  led  by  the  Spirit  as  to  supersede  all  dependence  on 
the  Word.  “  I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  a  disciple  of  the  ‘  New 
Dispensation,’”  says  Foot  (p.  565),  “who  did  not  profess  either  to 
receive  immediate  revelations,  or  to  be  personally  united  to  Deity. 
In  the  latter  case,  though  there  evidently  can  be  no  need  of  such 
revelations,  they  are  frequently  claimed.  .  .  .  They  regard  their  own 
sayings  and  epistles  as  of  equal  authority  with  those  of  the  apostles. 
They  even  declare,  that  the  apostolic  writings  pertain  only  to  their 
own  times,  and  are  now  superseded  by  modern  revelations.”  Asa 
Mahan  (Scripture  Doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection  [1839],  ed.  7, 
1844,  pp.  70-73)  gives  rather  a  full  account  of  their  teachings. 
“  (1)  Perfectionism  in  its  fundamental  principles,  is  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  all  law  .  .  .  (2)  In  abrogating  law,  as  a  rule  of  duty.  Perfec¬ 
tionism  abrogates  all  obligation  of  every  kind.  (3)  Perfectionism 
is  a  ‘  rest  ’  which  suspends  all  efforts  and  prayer,  even  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  world.  (4)  Perfectionism  substitutes  the  direct  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Spirit,  falsely  so  called,  in  the  place  of  the  ‘  word.’  (5)  Per¬ 
fectionism  surrenders  up  the  soul  to  blind  Impulse,  assuming  that 
every  existing  desire  or  impulse  is  caused  by  the  direct  agency  of 
the  Spirit  and  therefore  to  be  justified.  (6)  Perfectionism  abrogates 
the  Sabbath  and  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  and,  in  its  legit¬ 
imate  tendencies,  even  marriage  Itself.  (7)  Perfectionism  by  ab¬ 
rogating  all  law,  abrogates  all  standards  of  conduct  and  accordingly 
demoralizes  man.  (8)  Perfectionism,  in  short,  in  its  essential  ele¬ 
ments,  is  the  perfection  of  licentiousness.”  Compare  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  system  by  Henry  Cowles,  Holiness  of  Christians  In  the 
Present  Life  (1840),  pp.  9ff.  The  system,  he  says,  “disclaims  all 
obligation  to  obeying  the  moral  law,”  substituting  the  law  of  love. 
It  “  supposes  the  Christian  to  receive  Christ  within  him.  In  such  a 
way,  that  henceforth  Christ  only  acts  within  him;  and  whatever 
himself  seems  to  do,  Christ  really  does.  Some  even  suppose  their 
own  Individual  being  to  be  absorbed  or  merged  Into  Christ,  so  that 
themselves  as  distinct  persons,  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  all  that 
was  themselves  Is  now  Christ.”  It  “  either  avowedly  or  virtually 
annihilates  personal  agency  and  responsibility.”  “As  a  consequence, 
mental  Impressions  supposed  to  be  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  are 
deemed  perfect  truth  and  law,  paramount  even  to  the  Bible  Itself.” 
“  These  principles  lead  more  or  less  extensively,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  the  rejection  of  all  Gospel  ordinances,  the  disuse  of  prayer, 
and  to  all  manner  of  licentiousness.”  Compare  also  the  vivid 
description  of  the  Antlnomian  Perfectionists  in  Charles  Fitch, 
Views  of  Sanctification  (1839),  pp.  19  ff. 

“W.  L.  Stone,  Matthias  and  His  Impostures,  etc.  (1835),  p.  316. 

“The  Berean,  p.  460. 

"  Cf.  §68  of  The  Berean,  on  “  The  Doctrine  of  Disunity,”  In  which 
he  says  (in  American  Socialisms,  p.  623)  he  was  aiming  at  “a  the¬ 
ory  that  prevailed  among  Perfectionists,  similar  to  Warren’s  Indi¬ 
vidual  Sovereignty."  Among  the  most  infiuential  of  the  advocates 
of  the  theory  were  James  Boyle  and  Theophilus  R.  Gates,  both  of 
whom  were  closely  associated  with  Noyes  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
his  development. 

“American  Communities  (Revised  edition,  1902),  p.  159. 

“Spiritual  Wives,  vol.  ii.  p.  9;  cf.  p.  48.  On  Hiram  Sheldon  and 
his  work,  compare  H.  Eastman,  Noyesism  Unveiled  (1849),  p.  31, 
note. 

“Joseph  I.  Foot  (Discourses  on  Modem  Antinomianism,  com¬ 
monly  called  Perfectionism  [1834],  p.  iv),  says:  “This  class  of 
religionists  is  found  in  small  numbers  in  various  places  in  this 
state.  Perhaps  one  of  the  churches  in  Albany,  and  those  In  Ro¬ 
chester,  have  been  more  annoyed  by  them  than  -any  others.”  The 
occasion  of  his  writing  was  the  annoyance  suffered  from  a  small 
band  of  them  in  his  own  parish  at  Salina,  Onondaga  County.  Cf. 
the  general  statement  of  C.  G.  Finney  (Memoirs  [1876],  p.  341): 
“About  this  time,  the  question  of  Christian  Perfection,  in  the  anti- 
nomian  sense  of  the  term,  came  to  be  agitated  a  good  deal  at  New 
Haven,  at  Albany,  and  somewhat  at  New  York  City.” 

Spiritual  Wives,  p.  35.  Joseph  I.  Foot,  as  cited,  p.  51,  note: 
“Females  sometimes  accompany  these  Itinerant  errorists,  and  in 
other  cases  go  alone  ‘  to  preach  the  Gospel,’  as  they  call  their 
delusions.  A. woman  recently  sowed  the  seed  of  this  heresy  In  Brim- 
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field  (Mass.),  where  they  have  sprung  up  as  in  other  places,  and 
are  likely  to  produce  bitter  fruit.” 

“Mrs.  Boardman  (Life  and  Labors  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Boardman 
[1887],  chap,  iii.)  tells  of  living  at  Potosi,  Wisconsin,  in  close  in¬ 
timacy  with  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  excluded  from 
E.  N.  Kirk’s  church  in  Albany  on  account  of  their  Perfectionism. 

“  H.  Eastman,  as  cited,  where  ”  a  gentleman  residing  in  central 
New  York  ”  is  quoted  as  explaining  that  “  the  lumen  of  Eastern 
New  York  Perfectionism  is  referred  to  John  B.  Foot,  a  theological 
student  in  Kirk’s  school  at  Albany.  Modest  and  timid  to  excess, 
the  revival  soon  compelled  him  with  its  deep-toned  enthusiasm. 
Around  him  gathered  the  most  devoted  of  his  class.  Mr.  Kirk 
tried  to  quell  the  storm  but  failed.  The  refractory  students  be¬ 
came  the  "preachers  of  the  new  faith.  To  their  labors  most  of  the 
Perfectionism  in  Massachusetts  and  westward  owes  its  existence.” 
An  account  is  given  of  Kirk’s  theological  school  in  D.  O.  Mears, 
Life  of  Edward  Norris  Kirk,  D.D.  (1877),  pp.  85  f.  Against  some 
of  the  names  of  the  students  in  Kirk’s  private  catalogue,  we  are 
told,  is  written,  “  Became  a  fanatic.”  John  Brownson  Foot,  after 
an  exemplary  youth,  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1831, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  says  Calvin  Durfee  (Williams  Biograph¬ 
ical  Annals  [1871],  p.  460),  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel;  but 
Durfee  adds,  apparently  endeavoring  to  excuse  the  inexcusable, 
"  Ere  long  he  entered  on  an  eccentric  and  wild  career,  which,  in  a 
man  of  his  former  habitual  uprightness  and  sober  good-sense,  could 
be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  that  reason  was  de¬ 
throned.”  A  horrible  account  is  given  by  Dixon  (Spiritual  Wives, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  75  ff.) — actually  from  the  hand  of  Noyes  —  of  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  obnoxious  instance  of  the  practice  of  “spiritual  wives,”  in 
which  Foot  was  implicated  —  though  not  as  a  principal.  He  is 
here  represented  to  have  become  “  a  convert  to  Hiram  Sheldon’s 
doctrine  of  salvation  from  sin,  and  to  the  social  theory  which  seems 
to  have  been  connected  in  every  man’s  mind  with  that  doctrine  of 
the  final  establishment  of  heaven  and  earth  ”  —  phraseology  which 
is  very  distinctly  that  of  Noyes.  At  a  little  later  date  (1847)  we 
find  Foot  and  Noyes  sharing  the  leadership  in  certain  Conventions 
of  the  “  Western  division  of  Perfectionists,”  at  the  head  of  which 
we  are  told  that  Foot  had  “  for  a  considerable  period  ”  stood  (East¬ 
man  as  cited,  pp.  140,  143). 

•*  Mrs.  Boardman,  as  cited  in  Note  62. 


THE  LAW  OF  CHANGE  IN  THE  BIBLE 


HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN'S  INN 
BARRISTER- AT-LAW 

There  is  no  more  trite  observation  than  that  all  things 
change,  yet  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Bible  con¬ 
tains  an  immutable,  unchanging  system.  The  purpose  of 
this  essay  is  to  make  some  attempt  to  examine  this  view. 
Is  it,  indeed,  the  case  that  Law  and  Prophets  present  us 
with  a  conception  of  life  that  makes  no  allowance  for 
growth  and  variation?  If  so,  how  could  solutions  have 
been  found  for  the  new  problems  of  life  that  time  invaria¬ 
bly  brings?  That  there  was  change  in  thouf/ht  (as  con¬ 
trasted  with  law)  may  be  seen  from  many  ])assages.  A 
single  instance  must  here  suffice.  In  1  Ch  xxi  1  that  is 
attributed  to  the  Satan  which  in  the  parallel  passage  is 
held  to  be  due  to  the  Lord  (2  S  xxiv  1).  The  difference  in 
the  theological  outlook  is  immediately  apparent,  but  this 
is  not  a  matter  for  regulation  by  law.  Acconlingly  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  essay.  Nor,  again, 
is  it  proposed  to  investigate  additions  to  existing  law,  ex¬ 
cept  in  so  far  as  these  may  appear  to  have  a  bearing  on 
the  subjwt  of  institutional  change.  It  is  common  knowl- 
e<lge  that,  e.g.,  certain  minor  feasts  and  fasts  were  .adopteil 
'by  Judaism  long  after  the  time  of  Moses,  but  these  and 
most  other  additions  have  no  important  relation  to  our 
present  subject.  What  we  desii*e  to  examine  is  not  how 
a<lditional  laws  were  made  to  deal  with  new  subject- 
matter,  but  whether  existing  law  could  be  repealed  or 
altered,  and,  if  so,  by  whom  and  within  what  limits.  For 
this  jnirpose  we  may  exclude  changes  in  the  law  made  by 
changes  in  interpretation.  It  is  almost  certain  that  in 
different  ages  different  views  were  taken  of  the  interpre¬ 
tation  to  be  placed  on  existing  laws;  but  while  change 
may  be  and  often  is  effected  through  the  work  of  the 
authorized  interpreters  of  laws,  they  are  theoretically  lira- 
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ited  to  the  task  of  explaining  laws  already  in  being,  and 
ostensibly  have  no  power  to  alter  or  repeal  them. 

Historically  the  problem  that  we  have  to  study  begins 
with  the  work  of  the  Mosaic  age.  Moses  introduced  many 
innovations;  but  what  was  his  attitude  to  change  when 
once  he  had  laid  down  a  binding  rule?  Did  he  regard  this 
as  unchangeable  either  for  his  own  age  or  for  the  future? 
And  what  attitude  did  he  take  up  with  respect  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  would  inevitably  arise  after  his  death?  Did  he 
conceive  or  claim  that  —  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  topics 
with  which  he  dealt  were  concerned  —  what  he  had  given 
was  immutable  law,  all-sufficient  for  all  time,  save  in  so 
far  as  it  might  require  interpretation  and  elucidation? 
Could  any  practical  lawgiver  and  judge  conceivably  hold 
any  such  view?  These  seem  to  be  the  questions  that  sug¬ 
gest  the  lines  along  which  the  first  section  of  our  inquiry 
must  proceed. 

It  is  a  con  nil  on  place  of  comnieiitators  that  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  the  order  is  not  chronological.  For  our  ])resent 
purpose  this  imports  grave  difficulty,  for  we  cannot  always 
be  sure  of  the  exact  original  order;  but  the  language 
employed,  and  the  facts  and  provisions,  are  sometimes 
such  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  lawgiver  is  develop¬ 
ing  or  modifying  rules  that  he  had  previously  enacted. 
The  decided  cases  furnish  one  division  of  the  evidence. 
Sometimes  they  enact  new  law  to  meet  a  fresh  point,  but 
sometimes  they  develop  or  modify  some  existing  rule.  In 
Lev  XX iv  10  we  read  how  one  of  the  mixed  multitude,  the 
son  of  Shelomith,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  an  Egyptian 
father,  blasphemed.  That  raised  at  least  two  questions. 
Blasphemy  was  of  course  known  to  be  wrong,  but  no 
penalty  had  yet  been  provided  for  it.  The  point  therefore 
arose  what  the  punishment  was  to  be.  And  the  national¬ 
ity  of  the  offender  involved  the  determination  of  a  matter 
of  wider  interest  and  importance.  Ancient  societies  gen¬ 
erally  treated  law  as  personal,  not  local.  A  foreigner  com¬ 
ing  to  early  Rome,  for  example,  would  in  many  matters 
be  subject  not  to  the  law  applicable  to  Roman  citizens. 
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but  to  special  law.  So  too  in  many  of  the  former  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Roman  Empire  after  their  conquest  by  bar¬ 
barians.  And  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in 
many  Eastern  countries  to-day  Americans  and  Europeans 
are  subject,  in  many  respects,  to  their  own  personal  law, 
and  not  to  the  Oriental  rules.  This,  then,  was  the  great 
difficulty  that  called  for  determination  in  the  case  of 
Shelomith’s  son,  who,  following  his  father,  was  not  an 
Israelite;  and  it  was  decided  that  in  this  matter  there 
should  be  one  rule,  applicable  alike  to  the  stranger  and 
to  the  native.  Nor  did  the  judgment  stop  there.  It  went 
further,  and  provided  that  this  principle  of  a  common  law 
should  apply  to  the  chief  heads  of  civil  and  criminal  lia¬ 
bility.  From  the  point  of  view  of  legal  history  this  was 
a  lea<ling  case  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  term,  be¬ 
cause  it  not  merelj’^  settle<l  the  law  of  blasphemy  (which 
we  find  applied,  or  rather  misapplied,  in  the  later  case  of 
Naboth),  but  also  decided,  once  for  all,  that  Israel  was  not 
to  have  a  dual  system  of  law  like  Rome  and  so  many  other 
communities.  In  this  connection,  however,  we  are  less 
concerned  with  this  aspect  of  the  matter.  Our  present  in¬ 
terest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  Moses  enacting  new 
law  to  meet  new  problems.  Here,  however,  it  cannot  be 
suggested  that  he  was  altering.  He  was  merely  adding  to 
the  rules  that  had  already  been  adopted. 

The  next  instance  is  on  a  slightly  different  footing.  A 
I*assover  la\y  had  been  enacted.  There  were  certain  men 
who  were  ritually  unclean.  According  to  a  well-known 
basic  principle  of*  sacrifice,  this  disqualified  them  from 
offering  an  oblation.  The  difficulty  led  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  sui)plemental  law,  providing  that  in  a  proper 
case  the  Passover  was  to  be  observed  one  month  later 
(Nil  ix  6-14).  For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  rather  a 
stronger  case  than  that  of  Shelomith’s  son,  because  it  in¬ 
troduced  a  modification  into  an  existing  law. 

The  third  example  is  that  of  the  man  who  gathered 
sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  is  of  the  least  interest  from 
our  present  point  of  view,  as  the  only  question  was  what 
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the  penalty  should  be  (Nu  xv  32-36).  As  in  the  case  of 
Sheloniith’s  son,  we  have  to  deal  with  nothing  more  than 
an  addition  to  law  that  was  well  settled,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  arose  was  far  less  important  and  far-reaching. 

The  last  instance  is  in  some  ways  the  most  interesting 
of  all.  The  daughters  of  Zelophehad  made  a  claim  to  have 
allotted  to  them  a  possession  in  the  conquered  land,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  their  father  had  died  without  male 
issue.  This  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  wholly  new  law 
of  inheritance  (Nu  xxvii  1-11).  The  decision,  however, 
gftve  rise  to  great  dissatisfaction,  and  a  deputation 
appeared  to  urge  objections.  Thereupon  the  law  was 
modified  by  the  addition  of  an  entirely  new  provision, 
preventing  heiresses  from  marrying  into  other  tribes  (Nu 
xxxvi). 

Taking  these  cases  together,  we  find,  then,  that  in  the 
Mosaic  age  there  existed  a  supreme  court  or  courts  which, 
in  all  matters  that  could  come  up  for  decision  by  judicial  or 
ritual  authority,  exercised  the  i)rerogative  of  making  new 
law.  If  there  is  no  instance  in  which  existing  law  is  actu¬ 
ally  repealed,  the  cases  do,  at  any  rate,  go  so  far  as  to 
modify  rules  previously  laid  down  to  a  very  considerable 
extent. 

We  must  next  investigate  the  constitution  of  this  court 
or  courts  and  the  provision  for  their  continuation  after  the 
lawgiver’s  death.  In  the  first  of  these  matters  we  are  met 
by  the  difficulty  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  original  order  of  the  narrative. 
This  is  important  with  regard  to  two  of  the  passages  that 
fall  for  consideration  —  Kx  xviii  and  Ex  xxxiii  7-11.  It 
is  generally  allowed  that  the  first-named  refers  not  to  a 
period  before  the  arrival  at  Iloreb,  but  rather  to  the  close 
of  the  stay  there,  and  this  is  confii’ined  by  l)t  i  0  ff.  Ex¬ 
odus  xxxiii  7-11,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  relate  to  an 
earlier  time,  and  the  pi^ent  writer  has  repeatedly  arguerl 
that  it  should  immediately  follow  Ex  xiii.^  In  that  case 
the  relative  order  of  the  judicial  jrassages  would  be  Ex 
*  For  a  full  discussion,  see  BS,  Oct.  1914,  pp.  596  ff. 
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xxxiii  7-11,  xxiv  14,  xviii.  Originally  Moses  tried  all 
cases  by  himself.  For  the  period  of  his  absence  at  Sinai,  a 
provisional  arrangement  was  made  by  which  Aaron  and 
Hiir  were  to  transact  the  business.  On  his  return  the  old 
practice  was  revive<l  until  Jethro  intervened.  It  was  then 
provided  that  judges  should  be  instituted  for  all  ordinary 
matters,  and  that  cases  of  exceptional  diihculty  should  be 
referred  to  Moses.  This  is  operative  in  Lev  xxiv  10  ff.  In 
Nu  ix  6,  which  is  a  purely  ritual  matter,  we  find  Aaron 
associated  with  Moses.  Then  there  came  a  time  when 
Moses  found  the  burden  too  heavy  (Nu  xi  14).  It  is  not 
expressly  said  that  the  arrangement  then  made  dealt  with 
judicial  work,  but  the  probable  reason  is  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  api)ly  to  the  whole  sphere  of  government  (Nu 
xi  16  f.).  “The  burden  of  the  people”  there  mentioned 
includes  the  judicial  portion  of  that  burden.  The  subse¬ 
quent  narrative  shows  that  the  institution  was  duly  calle<l 
into  existence,  and  that  God’s  spirit  rested  on  the  elders 
even  as  it  did  on  Moses  himself  (ver.  24-29).  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  the  later  cases,  “Aaron  and  all  the  congrega¬ 
tion  ”  (Nu  XV  33)  and  F^leazar  the  priest,  and  the  princes 
and  all  the  congregation  (xxvii  2)  are  associated  with 
Moses,  and  the  deputation  comes  to  “  Moses  and  the  princes 
the  heads  of  the  fathers’  houses.”  Thus  we  see  that  in 
the  ritual  matter  the  high  ])riest  is  present  ;  in  other  mat¬ 
ters,  the  leaders  of  tlie  peo])le.  In  the  later  portion  of  his 
administration,  Moses  trained  others  besides  himself  to  act 
as  members  o‘f  the  supreme  court. 

Deuteronomy  xvii  8-13  makes  provision  for  the  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  this  institution.^  On  the  establishment  of  the 

*  “  If  there  arise  a  matter  too  hard  for  thee  in  judgement,  be¬ 
tween  blood  and  blood,  between  plea  and  plea,  and  between  stroke 
and  stroke,  being  matters  of  controversy  within  thy  gates:  then 
Shalt  thou  arise,  and  get  thee  up  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  choose;  and  thou  shalt  come  unto  the  priests  the 
Levites,  and  unto  the  judge  that  shall  be  In  those  days;  and  thou 
Shalt  inquire;  and  they  shall  shew  thee  the  sentence  of  judgement: 
and  thou  shalt  do  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  sentence,  which 
they  shall  shew  thee  from  that  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose; 
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kingdom  the  monarch  automatically  became  the  supreme 
judicial  authority  (cp.  2  S  xv  1-5,  etc.). 

Moses,  however,  had  to  deal  with  changing  circum¬ 
stances  otherwise  than  by  purely  judicial  action.  In  his 
legislative  capacity  he  often  found  it  necessary  to  intro¬ 
duce  modifications  into  his  own  laws  and  institutions.  It 
is  natural  to  begin  by  considering  the  greatest  cause  of 
alteration  —  the  difference  between  the  conditions  of  wan¬ 
dering  and  settled  life.  A  large  part  of  the  legislation 
was  from  the  first  intended  for  conditions  after  the  con¬ 
quest,  and  accordingly  it  was  naturally  adapted  to  them ; 
but  there  were  other  institutions  and  rules  which,  as  orig¬ 
inally  conceived,  were  applicable  simply  and  solely  to  the 
desert  period.  An  outstanding  instance  is  provided  by 
all  the  regulations  for  the  transport  of  the  ark  and  the 
tent  of  meeting.  It  is  seldom  realize<l  how  greatly  the 
legislation  of  the  nomadic  period  is  influenced  by  this. 
Here  we  find  a  tribe  set  apart  largely  for  the  i)erforniance 
of  functions  which  could  not  fail  to  cease  entirely,  once 
a  settlement  had  been  effected  in  the  land.  However  neces¬ 
sary  and  sufiicient  this  portion  of  their  duties  may  have 
been  during  the  wilderness  period,  it  would  of  necessity 
come  to  an  end  with  the  conquest.  And  what  were  the 
Levites  to  <lo  then?  How  were  they  to  occupy  their 
leisure? 

In  this  case  and  others  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  alter¬ 
ations  were  made  by  Moses  himself.  Some  of  the  laws 
required  a  priestly  personnel  scattered  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  such  as  the  descendants  of  Aaron  could  not  have  pro- 

and  thou  shalt  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  they  shall  teach 
thee:  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  law  which  they  shall  teach 
thee,  and  according  to  the  judgement  which  they  shall  tell  thee, 
thou  Shalt  do:  thou  shalt  not  turn  aside  from  the  sentence  which 
they  shall  shew  thee,  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left.  And  the 
man  that  doeth  presumptuously,  in  not  hearkening  unto  the  priest 
that  standeth  to  minister  there  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  or  unto 
the  judge,  even  that  man  shall  die:  and  thou  shalt  put  away  the 
evil  from  Israel.  And  all  the  people  shall  hear,  and  fear,  and  do 
no  more  presumptuously.” 
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vided  for  generations  after  the  conquest.  As  an  example 
of  these,  the  leprosy  laws  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  legislator  met  this  difficulty  by  giving  the 
Levites  all  the  duties  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  except  only 
those  within  the  veil  and  concerning  the  altar  (Nu  xviii  7). 
This  was  not  the  only  instance  of  change  due  to  the  set¬ 
tlement;  but  in  some  cases  the  reasons  are  to-day  too  un¬ 
certain,  on  account  of  the  washing  out  of  the  historical 
background,  to  make  their  discussion  profitable  in  an 
essay  of  this  character. 

If  the  settlement  in  Canaan  was  necessarily  a  reason 
for  changes  in  the  law,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  wander¬ 
ings  in  the  desert  operated  in  the  same  direction.  At  an 
early  period  it  had  been  enacted  that  laymen  could  kill 
burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings,  sheep  and  cattle,  at  an 
altar  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone  (Ex  xx  24-26).  It  was 
found  by  experience  that,  in  practice,  offerings  were  made 
to  the  satyrs;  and  accordingly  it  was  provided  that  the 
law  of  Exodus  should  be  suspended  for  the  desert  period 
(Lev  xvii  1-7).  This  is  a  very  strong  instance,  for  it 
shows  that  Moses  did  not  hesitate  to  suspend  his  own  laws 
when  he  found  them  working  badly. 

We  have  also  clear  indications  that  after  the  rebellion 
of  Korah  a  change  of  some  sort  was  made  in  the  law,  ap¬ 
parently  as  the  result  of  the  discontent  of  the  people  (Nu 
xviii  22).  It  is  not  now  very  easy  to  trace,  but  the  words 
would  seem  to  admit  of  no  doubt,  for  what  else  could  the 
exi)ression  “no 'more”  indicate?  It  may  well  be  that 
there  have  been  other  changes  which  are  now  obscured  by 
the  order  of  the  text,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  our  pur¬ 
pose. 

Another  passage  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  subject.  In  Lev  x  16-20  we  read  how  a 
ritual  law  of  Moses  was  deliberately  and,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  rightly  disobeyed  by  the  priests  when  the  circum¬ 
stances  warranted  it.  The  death  of  his  two  sons  justified 
Aaron  and  their  surviving  brothers  in  burning  a  sin  offer¬ 
ing,  which,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  it  was  their 
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duty  to  eat.  Clearly  this  is  a  precedent  introducing  a 
change  into  the  ritual  law.  It  was  not  effected  by  a  de¬ 
cision  on  a  question  submitted  to  a  tribunal  nor  by  direct 
legislation;  but  the  action  of  the  priest,  sanctioned  as  it 
was  by  the  subsequent  approval  of  the  lawgiver,  had  the 
effect  of  enacting  a  necessary  alteration.  Here,  then,  we 
have  another  example  of  change. 

There  are  a  number  of  laws  that  are  expressly  stated 
to  be  statutes  possessing  whatever  measure  of  permanence 
is  indicated  by  the  wordQ^iy-  Now  this  expression,  stand¬ 
ing  by  itself  as  an  indication  of  time,  and  not  employed 
as  part  of  a  moi*e  elaborate  phra.se,  has  several  meanings. 
It  denotes  an  indefinite  future.'  Hometinies  it  expresses 
perpetuity,  as  where  it  is  applied  to  God,  but  in  other 
passages  it  merely  implies  permanence;  as,  for  example, 
where  it  is  used  of  a  slave  (Ex  xxi  6,  etc.).  It  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  weigh  it  carefully  when  applied  to 
laws,  to  ascertain  the  exact  force  that  should  be  given 
to  it.  Does  it  denote  that  the  rule  to  which  it  ap¬ 
plies  is  unchangeable,  or  merely  that  it  is  permanent,  as 
contrasted  with  transitory  provisions  intended  for  a  single 
occasion  or  a  special  period?  A  careful  examination  of 
its  occurrences  in  the  legal  passages  shows  that  it  has  the 
latter  meaning.  This  may  be  seen  clearly  in  the  ca.se  of 
the  very  firet  of  the  laws  to  which  it  is  applied  —  the  com¬ 
mand  for  the  pas.sover  in  Egypt  (Ex  xii).  The  passage  is 
devoted  to  two  purposes,  the  arrangements  for  the  one  his¬ 
toric  occasion  and  the  institution  of  the  pennanent  com¬ 
memorative  festival.  Verses  14-20  are  clearly  earmarked 
as  permanent  provisions  by  the  use  of  the  expressions 
and  “  throughout  your  generations  ” ;  and  if  the  matter 
stoocl  there,  we  should  not  be  able  to  decide  between  the 
two  interpretations  that  appear  possible.  But  in  ver.  24 
we  get  the  phrase  again,  and  this  time  it  is  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  something  that  was  altered  before  the  first 
commemorative  celebration  took  place.^  Now  a  few  weeks 

^  “  Then  Moses  called  for  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  said  unto 
them.  Draw  out,  and  take  you  lambs  according  to  your  families. 
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later  at  Sinai  we  find  it  enacted  that  on  tliis  and  two  other 
occasions  “  all  thy  males  shall  appear  before  the  Lord.” 
This,  of  course,  is  incompatible  with  the  observance  of 
the  Passover  at  home  in  the  manner  prescribe<l  by  the 
“  ordinance  for  ever,”  which  has  just  been  quoted.  If  we 
turn  to  the  account  of  the  very  first  commemoration  of  the 
I’assover,  we  find  that  the  repeal  of  the  statute  for  ever  has 
ali*eady  become  operative  (Nu  ix  6-14).  The  technical 
lanijuage  used  (offer  an  oblation)  applies  only  to  sacri¬ 
fice  at  the  religious  capital,  not  to  a  service  in  the  home. 
Deuteronomy  xvi  1-7  reinforces  this.  So  far  from  contem¬ 
plating  a  service  at  home,  and  a  prohibition  to  go  out  of 
the  door  of  the  house  until  morning,  it  expressly  forbids 
such  celebration  and  does  not  permit  a  return  home  until 
the  morning.  This  is  a  brilliant  illustration  alike  of  the 
meaning  of  ch'iV  in  legislation  of  this  character  and  of 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  change  and  the  weight  assigned 
in  the  Mosaic  system  to  alterations  in  the  circumstances. 
With  the  erection  of  a  House  of  God  it  became  desirable 
to  transfer  to  it  certain  religious  observances,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  a  change  is  imme<liately  made  in  an  ordinance 
“  for  ever.”  And,  as  we  shall  see,  this  example  does  not 
stand  alone. 

and  kill  the  passover.  And  ye  shall  take  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  and 
dip  it  in  the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason,  and  strike  the  lintel  and 
the  two  side  posts  with  the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason;  and  none 
of  you  shall  go  out.  of  the  door  of  his  house  until  the  morning. 
For  the  Lord  will  pass  through  to  smite  the  Egyptians;  and  when 
he  seeth  the  blood  upon  the  lintel,  and  on  the  two  side  posts,  the 
Lord  will  pass  over  the  door,  and  will  not  suffer  the  destroyer 
to  come  unto  your  houses  to  smite  you.  And  ye  shall  observe 
this  thing  for  an  ordinance  to  thee  and  to  thy  sons  for  ever.  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  ye  be  come  to  the  land  which  the  Lord 
will  give  you,  according  as  he  hath  promised,  that  ye  shall  keep 
this  service.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your  children  shall 
say  unto  you,  What  mean  ye  by  this  service?  that  ye  shall  say. 
It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  passover,  who  passed  over  the 
honses  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when  he  smote  the 
Egyptians,  and  delivered  our  houses.  And  the  people  bowed  the 
head  and  worshipped”  (Ex  xll  21-27). 

Vol.  LXXVIll.  No.  309.  6 
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On  inspection  of  the  passages  in  which  this  phrase  is 
applied,  it  appears  that  the  meaning  “  permanent  ”  stat¬ 
ute,  due,  etc.,  fits  them  perfectly.  It  is  generally  clear  at 
the  first  glance  that  the  context  contains  matter  which 
makes  it  desirable  to  indicate  that  the  particular  law  in 
question  is  not  limited  to  the  immediate  application  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  given  to  it.  Thus,  interspersed 
with  the  instructions  for  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  ami 
the  consecration  of  Aaron,  we  find  the  phrase  applied  to 
the  perpetual  lamp,  the  wearing  of  breeches  by  the  priests, 
their  washing,  and  the  permanence  of  the  institution  of 
the  priesthood  (see  Ex  xxvii  21,  xxviii  43,  xxix  9,  xxx  21, 
xl  15).  Again,  it  is  constantly  used  of  the  priestly  dues 
(Lev  vii  34,  36;  x  15;  Nu  xviii  8,  11,  19).  In  Lev  iii  17  it 
is  emploj’ed  to  show  that  the  consumption  of  blood  and 
certain  kinds  of  fat  is  prohibited  not  merely  for  the  desert 
period  or  in  the  case  of  sacrifices  brought  to  the  religious 
center,  but  generally  of  all  eating  of  flesh.  Indeed,  it  is 
very  frequently  employed  where  there  is  reference  to  the 
desert  or  the  tabernacle  to  denote  that  the  particular 
laws  in  which  it  is  used  are  to  remain  in  operation  after 
the  entry  into  Canaan  (see  Lev  xvi  29,  31,  34;  Nu  x  8,  etc.). 
In  Lev  xxiii  14  there  is  a  slightly  different  case,  which, 
however,  merely  illustrates  the  same  principle.  There  the 
phrase  is  used  in  a  law  which,  otherwise,  would  be  caj)able 
of  bearing  the  interpretation  that  the  ])rovisions  it  con¬ 
tains  were  to  be  put  into  operation  only  in  the  first  year 
after  the  entry  into  the  land. 

A  similar  remark  appears  to  apply  to  the  use  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  .connection  with  the  destruction  of  cities. 

There  are  prophetical  passages  tliat  threaten  permanent 
overthrow,  and  there  are  others  that  promise  the  re¬ 
building  of  such  places  (contrast  Isa  xxv  2  and  Ezk  xxxv  9 
with  Isa  Iviii  12,  Ixi  4).  The  explanation  is  that  in  all 
such  cases  the  word  conveys  the  meaning  of  permanent 
rather  than  of  everlasting. 

But  perhaps  the  strongest  instance  of  the  power  to 
change  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  the  priesthood,  where,  as 
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we  shall  see,  kings  and  prophets  undoubtedly  held  that 
they  had  the  right  and  the  duty,  in  proper  circumstances, 
to  repeal  laws  to  which  this  phrase  is  applied.  As  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with  them  at  length  hereafter,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  just  refer  to  them  at  this 
stage. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  scheme  that  the  power  to 
make  such  changes  should  come  to  an  end  with  the  law¬ 
giver’s  death.  On  the  contrary,  he  expressly  provides  for 
change  by  a  prophet  in  terms  of  the  most  emphatic  char¬ 
acter  possible: — 

“  The  Lord  thy  Ood  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet 
from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me;  unto 
him  ye  shall  hearken ;  according  to  all  that  thou  desiredst  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb  in  the  day  of  the  assembly, 
saying,  Let  me  not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my 
God,  neither  let  me  see  this  great  fire  any  more,  that  I  die 
not.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  They  have  well  said  that 
which  they  have  spoken.  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet 
from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee;  and  I  will  put 
my  words  in  his  mouth,  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all 
that  I  shall  command  him.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  he  shall 
speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.  But  the 
prophet,  whicli  shall  sj)eak  a  word  presumptuously  in  my 
name,  which  I  have  not  commanded  him  to  speak,  or  that 
shall  speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods,  that  same  prophet 
shall  die”  (Dt  xviii  15-20). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  power  here  given  is  the 
widest  imaginable.  The  prophet  is  a  substitute  for  a 
direct  speech  of  God  Himself.  His  position  and  power 
are  in  no  way  second  to  those  of  the  lawgiver.  And  only 
two  limitations  are  placed  on  him.  He  must  not  speak 
in  the  name  of  other  gods,  and  he  must  be  true  to  his 
office  in  saying  only  that  which  God  has  commanded.  But 
subject  to  these  qualifications,  which  merely  mean  that  he 
is  a  true  messenger  of  God,  he  has  power  to  sweep  away 
ever}'  law  of  the  Pentateuch  as  completely  as  Moses  him¬ 
self  could  have  done  (with  the  exception  of  the  Decalogue 
and  a  few  other  verses  to  be  noted  hereafter). 
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Absolute  as  this  power  is,  it  must  be  observe<l  that  in 
reality  it  merely  amounts  to  this.  God  can  do  whatsoever 
He  will,  and  may  elect  to  do  so  through  the  instrumental¬ 
ity  of  a  prophet.  In  one  sense  it  is  a  self-evident  propo¬ 
sition.  Yet,  when  it  is  contrasted  with  the  idea  of  ri¬ 
gidity  so  frequently  associated  with  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
it  is  quite  startling.  Probably  we  shall  best  understand 
what  was  in  the  lawgiver’s  mind  if  we  first  consider  some 
other  i)assages,  and  then  seek  to  interpret  his  meaning 
with  the  assistance  of  all  the  light  that  his  acts  and  words 
can  throw  upon  it. 

Passages  like  I)t  iv  2  and  xiii  1  next  claim  attention. 
They,  too,  are  emphatic  enough,  but  if  wrenche<l  from 
their  context  they  are  liable  to  misundei*standing: — 

“  And  now,  O  Israel,  hearken  unto  the  statutes  and 
unto  the  judgements,  which  I  teach  you,  for  to  do  them ; 
that  ye  may  live,  and  go  in  and  possess  the  land  whicli  tlie 
Lord,  the  Go<l  of  your  fathers,  giveth  you.  Ye  shall  not 
add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye 
diminish  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord  your  God  which  I  command  you.  Your  eyes  have 
seen  what  the  liord  did  because  of  Baal-peor:  for  all  the 
men  that  followed  Baal-peor,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  de- 
stroye<l  them  from  tlie  midst  of  thee.  But  ye  that  di<l 
cleave  unto  the  Lord  your  God  are  alive  everj'  one  of  you 
this  day”  (Dt  iv  1-4). 

Here  Moses  is  obviously  thinking  i)rimarily  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future.  The  passage  is  directed  against  acts  of  apos¬ 
tasy  that  might  prove  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  conquest. 
A  similar  remark  applies  to  xiii  1  (xii  32),  the  position  of 
which  is  significant.  It  is  placed  between  a  prohibition  of 
adopting  the  abominable  worship  of  the  heathen  (xii 
29-31  and  the  law  forbidding  apostasy  as  the  result  of 
the  signs  given  by  false  prophets  or  dreamers  of  dreams 
(xiii  2  ff .  (1  ff.)  ).  In  reality,  then,  these  admonitions  do 
not  bar  the  way  to  all  change.  But  they  do  most  emphat¬ 
ically  bar  the  way  to  any  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
worship  of  other  gods  or  the  importation  of  the  barbarous 
or  immoral  rites  connected  with  the  worship  of  such  gods. 
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Here,  we  may  clearly  take  it,  is  law  that  not  even  a  prophet 
couhl  alter;  but  when  we  scrutinize  the  terms  of  Dt  xviii 
15-22  we  find  the  same  thought  again.  Nay,  more.  This 
passage  is  the  direct  continuation  of  some  verses  that  de¬ 
velop  this  idea  in  detail  (ver.  9-14).  No  importation  of 
the  worship  of  any  other  God  or  of  abominable  practices 
from  such  worship  can  be  sanctioned.  “  Thou  shalt  be 
perfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God,”  and  no  deviation  of  any 
sort  from  the  Mosaic  law  in  that  respect  can  be  authorized 
by  any  prophet,  whatsoever  his  credentials. 

It  is  partly  by  contrasting  this  attitude  with  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  change  that  we  have  already  noted  that  we  may 
arrive  at  some  clearer  notion  of  the  line  of  demarcation. 
The  deputation  that  waits  on  Moses  to  point  out  that  the 
working  of  his  law  of  inheritance  would  be  inequitable  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  meets  with  a  sympathetic 
reception,  and  secures  a  suitable  modification  of  the  law; 
blit  liad  a  similar  deputation  appeared  to  urge  that  the 
practice  of  child  burning  or  the  worship  of  half  a  dozen 
other  gods  should  be  adopted  into  the  religion,  their  recep¬ 
tion  would  assuredly  have  been  very  different.  In  the  one 
case  the  fiindainentals  of  religion  were  not  touched:  in 
the  other,  they  would  have  been  severely  menaced.  Here 
the  distinction  apjiears  with  the  utmost  clearness.  Now 
let  ns  carry  the  argument  a  step  further.  Deuteronomy 
XX  9  contains  a  curiously  archaic  provision  as  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  captains  of  hosts  at  tlie  head  of  the  people 
when  battle  is  imminent  (cp.  Ex  xvii  9,  Nu  xxxi  6).  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  ])rovision  was  ever  carried  into 
execution  in  ])ost-]Mosaic  times.  Joshua,  for  example, 
is  never  depicted  in  the  book  that  bears  his  name  as 
owing  his  leadership  in  battle  to  any  such  action,  nor  is 
it  at  all  likely  that  the  kings  would  ever  have  acted  on 
such  a  law.  On  the  contrary,  such  information  as  we 
have,  suggests  a  regular  military  organization.  We  neeil 
only  recall  the  positions  held  by  Joab  and  Abner,  and  such 
])assages  as  2  K  i  9,  and  especially  1  S  viii  11,  12.  Now  it 
cannot  be  seriously  suggested  that  the  law  had  not  by  this 
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time  fallen  into  desuetude,  if,  indeed,  it  had  ever  been  any¬ 
thing  but  a  dead  letter.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
hold  that  the  virtual  abolition  of  this  law  could  be  re¬ 
garded  as  not  falling  within  the  powers  of  change  be¬ 
queathed  by  Moses  to  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  A  law  that  contemplates  such  changes  in  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  as  the  erection  of  a  strong  executive 
(Dt  xvii  14  ff.),  which,  as  we  know,  was  realized  in  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy,  necessarily  permits  all 
such  further  changes  as  are  inseparable  from  the  effective 
creation  and  maintenance  of  the  central  power.  It  cannot 
be  held  that  if  Moses  could  have  returned  to  his  people 
and  advised  as  to  the  true  construction  of  his  provisions 
at  the  date  of  the  institution  of  the  monarchy,  he  would 
have  differed  from  the  view  taken  by  Samuel.  Here,  then, 
we  have  an  instance  of  the  actual  rej)eal  of  a  iSlosaic  law 
and  the  substitution  of  another,  which,  while  doubtless  in 
harmony  with  the  lawgiver’s  ultimate  desire,  is  in  distinct 
contradiction  of  the  letter  of  his  enactment.  The  instance 
is  the  more  weighty  and  significant  because  the  innovation 
was  reluctantly  made  by  one  who  was  himself  not  merely 
a  great  prophet,  but  also  a  pillar  of  conservatism  ami  a 
strong  opponent  of  the  institution  of  the  kingdom.  He, 
if  anybody,  would  have  resistefl  the  conferring  of  tlie 
power  of  appointing  captains  on  the  king  and  have  main¬ 
tained  the  obsolete  ])rovision  of  Dt,  had  that  been  the  true 
intent  of  the  Law;  and  the  fact  that  we  find  him  deliber¬ 
ately  and  very  reluctantly  enacting  the  conferment  of  this 
power  on  the  king,  and  writing  a  law  of  the  kingdom  that 
contemplate<l  such  an  innovation,  is  the  strongest  i)roof  of 
the  power  to  repeal  and  alter  certain  portions  of  the  law. 
It  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  working  of  the  ])ower 
given  to  the  prophet  by  Dt  xviii.  From  another  point  of 
view  the  episode  is  instructive.  When  the  power  is  exer- 
cise<l,  it  is  due  to  an  overwhelming  expression  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  will.  This  is  not  an  example  of  prophetic  initiative. 
On  the  contrary,  we  see  the  people  displaying  a  keen  in¬ 
sight  into  the  needs  of  the  age  and  putting  pressure  on 
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the  prophet,  who  finally  uses  his  powers  to  give  effect  to 
their  declared  will. 

When  we  compare  this  historical  example  with  the 
wording  of  the  laws  we  have  already  considered,  it  seems 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  power  of  change  contemplated 
by  Moses  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  secular  field,  and 
was  to  the  fuU  as  wide  as  he  could  himself  have  exercised. 
We  have  seen  that  it  most  emphatically  did  not  extend  to 
anything  in  the  nature  of  apostasy  or  to  the  Decalogue; 
but  how  of  the  rest  of  the  religious  sphere? 

I  confess  that  the  result  of  my  investigations  in  this 
matter  has  come  as  a  surprise  even  to  myself.  It  appears 
that  enormous  changes  were  introduced,  generally  by  royal 
authority.  Yet  this  is  the  very  part  of  the  field  where  the 
activity  of  i)rophet  or  priest  might  have  been  expecte<l  to 
overshadow  that  of  the  king.  The  whole  initiative  in  the 
matter  of  building  the  temple  comes  from  the  king.  In¬ 
deed,  except  for  the  consultation  with  Nathan  in  2  S  vii,  we 
find  no  prophet  or  priest  taking  any  part  in  it.  That, 
however,  may  be  explicable  on  the  ground  that  the  erection 
was  really  a  matter  of  state,  depending  on  suitable  politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  fiscal  conditions.  But  it  is  more  re¬ 
markable  that  the  organization  of  the  service  of  music  is 
attributed  by  the  Chronicler  to  the  royal  authority.  That 
might  surely  have  been  expecte<l  to  fall  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  some  purely  religious  functionarj\  The  king, 
too,  arranges  comparatively  small  matters  of  worship. 
Thus  Ahaz  had  a  new  altar  constructed  on  the  model  of 
one  he  ha«l  seen  in  Damascus,  and  gave  detaile<l  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  this  and  the  old  altar 
(2K  xvi  lOff.).  Still  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  as  the 
existence  of  the  temple  was  due  to  the  royal  exertions,  it 
was  reasonable  that  the  kings  should  exercise  a  measure 
of  control  over  its  services.  There  are,  however,  far  more 
cogent  instances  of  the  exercise  of  legislative  authority 
in  religious  matters.  Solomon  made  a  change  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  exercising  the  high  priesthood  (IK  ii  26f.)  ;  and  while 
the  narrator  refers,  in  this  connection,  to  the  activity  of 
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an  earlier  prophet,  it  is  clear  that  the  king’s  action  was 
due  to  Abiathar’s  treason.  In  any  case  we  find  here  a  dis¬ 
tinct  repeal  of  a  Mosaic  statute,  and  the  language  used 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  this  was  recognized  and  regar<led 
as  legal  and  proper.  “  I  said  indeed  that  thy  house  and 
the  house  of  thy  father  should  walk  before  me  for  ever; 
but  now  the  Lord  saith.  Be  it  far  from  me”  (IS  ii  30). 
Whatever  divergence  of  opinion  be  possible  as  to  the  re¬ 
spective  parts  played  in  the  change  by  king  and  prophet, 
this  much  is  beyond  contradiction.  The  sacred  historians 
make  it  plain  that  a  lawful  and  proper  change  in  the 
devolution  of  the  high  priesthood  was  effecte<l  in  the  teeth 
of  an  earlier  Mosaic  law,  and  that  one  which  was  ex¬ 
pressed  to  have  been  made  “  for  ever  ”  or  —  as  I  should 
prefer  to  render  the  phrase  —  “  permanently.”  A  further 
change  —  one  of  several  —  was  effected  in  the  Northern 
Kingdom  by  Jeroboam  when  he  made  priests  from  among 
the  people  which  were  not  of  the  sous  of  Levi  (1  KxiiJl). 
It  is  true  that  this  and  other  innovations  of  Jeroboam 
are  mentioned  with  condemnation  by  the  author  of  Kings. 
But  the  point  is  that  the  legislative  authority  was  in  fact 
exercised,  and  that  nobody  questioned  the  royal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  the  matter,  though  the  gravest  exception  was  taken 
to  the  use  to  which  it  was  put.  Similar  remarks  apply 
to  the  other  innovations  of  this  king.  Now  when  this  an<l 
other  religious  changes  of  monarchs  in  Judah  and  Israel 
that  are  condemned  are  compared  with  the  institutions 
attributed  by  the  (’hronicler  to  David  with  approval,  it 
seems  inijmssible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  king 
was  regarded  as  having,  by  virtue  of  his  oflice,  great  legis¬ 
lative  authority,  even  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  strongest  possible  instance  of  the  royal  power  over 
religious  legislation  is,  however,  provided  by  the  attitude 
of  tlie  prophet  Ezekiel  towards  one  of  the  worst  abuses. 
We  have  seen  how  emphatically  Deuteronomy  prohibits 
the  practice  of  passing  children  through  the  fire.  The 
custom,  nevertheless,  found  its  wjiy  into  the  popular  re- 
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ligion  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  we  have  a  good  deal  of 
information  about  it: — 

“  But  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  yea, 
and  made  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  according  to 
the  abominations  of  the  heathen,  whom  the  Lord  cast  out 
from  before  the  children  of  Israel”  (2K  xvi  3). 

“And  they  cause<l  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  and  used  divination  and  enchantments, 
and  sold  themselves  to  do  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  to  provoke  him  to  anger  ”  (2  K  xvii  17). 

“  And  he  made  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  and 
practise<l  angurj’,  and  used  enchantments,  and  dealt  with 
them  that  had  familiar  spirits,  and  with  wizards:  he 
wrought  much  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to  provoke  him 
to  anger.  .  .  .  But  they  hearkened  not:  and  Manasseh 
seduced  tlieni  to  do  that  which  is  evil  more  than  did  the 
nations,  whom  the  Lord  destroyecl  before  the  children  of 
Israel.  And  tlie  Lord  spake  by  his  servants  the  pi*ophets, 
saying.  Because  Manasseh  king  of  Judah  liath  done  these 
abominations,  and  hath  done  wickedly  above  all  that  the 
Amorites  did,  which  were  before  him,  and  hath  made  Judah 
also  to  sin  with  his  idols:  tlierefore  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  Israel,  Behold,  I  bring  such  evil  upon  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  Judah,  that  whosoever  heareth  of  it,  both  his  ears 
shall  tingle.  And  I  will  stretch  over  Jerusalem  the  line 
of  f^amaria,  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab:  and 
I  will  wi])e  Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it 
and  turning  it  upside  down.  And  I  will  cast  off  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  mine  inheritance,  and  deliver  them  into  the  hand 
of  their  enemies;  and  they  shall  become  a  prey  and  a  spoil 
to  all  their  enemies;  because  they  have  done  that  which 
is  evil  in  my  sight,  and  have  provoked  me  to  anger,  since 
the  <lay  their  fathers  came  forth  out  of  Eg\’pt,  even  unto 
this  day”  (2K  xxi  6,  0-15). 

“  Ami  he  defiled  Topheth,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
children  of  llinnom,  that  no  man  might  make  his  son  or 
his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech  ”  (2  K 
xxiii  10). 

“  They  did  not  destroy  the  peoples. 

As  the  Lord  commanded  them; 

But  mingled  themselves  with  the  nations. 

And  learned  their  works: 

And  they  served  their  idols; 

Which  became  a  snare  unto  them: 
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Yea,  they  sacrificed  their  sons  and 
their  daughters  unto  demons, 

And  shed  innocent  blood,  even  the  blood 
of  their  sons  and  of  their  daughters. 

Whom  they  sacrificed  unto  the  idols 
of  Canaan; 

And  the  land  was  polluted  with  blood. 

Thus  were  they  defiled  with  their  works. 

And  went  a  whoring  in  their  doings. 

Therefore  was  the  wrath  of  the  Lord 
kindled  against  his  people, 

And  he  abhorred  his  inheritance”  (Ps  cvi  34-40). 

“  For  this  citj"  hath  been  to  me  a  provocation  of  mine 
anger  and  of  my  fury  from  the  day  that  they  built  it  even 
unto  this  day;  that  I  should  remove  it  from  before  iny 
face:  because  of  all  the  evil  of  the  children  of  Israel  and 
of  the  children  of  .ludah,  which  they  have  done  to  provoke 
me  to  anger,  they,  their  kings,  their  princes,  their  i)riests, 
and  their  prophets,  and  the  men  of  Judah,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Jerusalem.  And  they  have  tunied  unto  me 
the  back,  and  not  the  face:  and  though  I  taught  them,  ris¬ 
ing  up  early  and  teaching  them,  yet  they  have  not  heark¬ 
ened  to  receive  instruction.  But  they  set  their  abomina¬ 
tions  in  the  house  which  is  called  by  my  name,  to  defile 
it.  And  they  built  the  high  ])laces  of  Baal,  which  are  in 
the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  to  cause  their  sons  ami 
their  daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire  unto  Molech; 
which  I  commanded  them  not,  neither  came  it  into  my 
mind,  that  they  should  do  this  abomination;  to  cause 
Judah  to  sin  ”  (.Ter  xxxii  31-35). 

These  passages  give  us  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  what  hap¬ 
pened.  The  evils  that  Moses  had  foreseen  came  to  i)ass. 
First,  the  ICorthern  Kingdom  adopted  this  abuse.  Later 
it  found  its  way  into  the  Southern.  It  had  royal  author¬ 
ity,  but  was  contrary  to  well-known  religious  law.  “  1 
commanded  them  not,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind  that 
they  should  do  this  abomination.” 

And  yet  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  referring  to  this  matter, 
attributes  the  law  to  God  Himself, — 

“  Moreover  also  I  gave  them  statutes  that  were  not  goo<l, 
and  judgements  wherein  they  should  not  live;  ami  I  ])ol- 
luted  them  in  their  own  gifts,  in  that  they  caused  pass 
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through  the  fire  all  that  openeth  the  womb,  that  I  might 
make  them  desolate,  to  the  end  that  they  might  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord”  (xx  25 f.), — 

though  later  in  the  same  chapter  he  condemns  the  action 
of  the  Israelites  in  this  matter  with  the  greatest  emphasis 
(ver.  30  f.;  cp.  xvi  20  f.).  He  uses  this  extraordinary 
phrase  “  I  gave  them  statutes  that  were  not  good.”  “  I  ” — 
although  these  were  the  actions  of  Ahaz,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  of  Manasseh,  introducing  these  abuses  in  the  teeth 
of  all  former  law  and  practice.  Could  there  be  a  more 
extreme  assertion  of  the  prophet’s  view  of  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  king  in  matters  of  religious  legislation? 
This  attitude  may  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  a  contrast 
with  the  state  of  aflfaii*s  at  a  much  earlier  date.  In  1  S  ii 
12-17  we  read  of  an  abuse  which  was  incomparably  more 
venial  than  Manasseli’s.  Eli’s  worthless  sons  claimed  a 
priestly  due  before  the  fat  had  been  burnt,  and  insiste<l 
that  it  should  consist  of  meat  which  had  not  been  boUed. 
Ai)pareiitly  this  practice  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without 
remonstrance  (ver.  16),  and  incurred  grave  censure  in 
coiitenjporary  public  opinion.  The  contrast  between  these 
two  passages  inevitably  suggests  various  reflections.  There 
is  no  suggestion  that  God  was  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  wickedness  of  the  priests  —  no,  “  1  gave  them  statutes 
that  were  not  good.”  The  priests  were  obviously  regarded 
as  devoid  of  legislative  authority.  They  were  there  to 
apply  the  existing  law,  and  had  no  power  to  modify  it  in 
any  way.  And  the  impression  left  by  the  passage  is  that 
there  was  considerably  more  individual  liberty  of  thought 
in  religious  matters  than  under  the  developed  monarchy. 

The  attitude  of  the  prephet  towards  Manasseh’s  sins  is 
really  most  instructive  from  several  points  of  view.  Ezek¬ 
iel  clearly  knew  as  well  as  anybody  both  that  there  existed 
a  wide  power  to  change  the  religious  law,  and  that  there 
were  some  recognizable  limitations  on  the  way  in  which 
that  power  should  be  exercised.  We  shall  see  more  of  his 
conception  of  the  power  when  we  come  to  consider  his  own 
changes.  What  is  particularly  striking  here  is  that  he 
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does  not  yet  realize  the  distinction  between  constitutional 
and  other  laws  with  which  much  of  modern  political 
thought  and  practice  has  made  us  familiar.  In  some  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  England  to-day,  there  exists  no  diffe^’ence  in 
the  power  of  the  legislature  over  these  two  branches.  The 
Crown  in  Parliament  could  at  any  moment  sweep  away 
the  whole  fabric  of  English  law  on  any  and  every  topic, 
and  substitute  an  entirely  different  edifice.  But  in  many 
countries,  e.  g.  the  United  States,  a  distinction  exists  be¬ 
tween  ordinary  laws  and  constitutional  laws,  that  are  re¬ 
garded  as  being  of  such  fundamental  importance  as  to  be 
removed  from  the  process  of  orilinary  legislation,  and  to 
be  subject  to  change  only  after  some  special  procedure  has 
been  observed,  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  Any  attempt  by 
the  ordinary  legislature  to  alter  constitutional  laws  in 
any  but  the  specially  appointed  fashion  would  bring  into 
play  the  checks  appointed  by  the  Constitution  for  pre¬ 
venting  such  action.  Now  in  ancient  Israel  no  such  dif¬ 
ference  of  machinery  existed.  There  was  nothing  that 
could  be  regarded  as  legally  ultra  vires  of  the  king;  or, 
rather,  there  was  no  method  of  testing  or  disallowing  acts 
that  might  be,  in  modern  parlance,  unconstitutional.  In 
the  Mosaic  legislation  the  distinction  itself  in  fact  ex¬ 
ists,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  but  no  machinery'  is 
provided  for  enforcing  it.  In  America,  for  example,  if 
the  legislature  ])asses  an  unconstitutional  law,  the  Supreme 
Court  will  hold  it  to  be  bad  in  any  proceedings  that  may 
arise  under  it.  But  in  Israel  and  Judah  the  king  seems  to 
have  been  himself  the  supreme  and  ultimate  court,  and 
there  was  no  tribunal  in  either  kingdom  that  could  in¬ 
quire  into  the  legality  of  his  actions.  Hence  the  way  in 
which  Ezekiel  in  one  breath  ascribes  these  statutes  to  Go<l 
and  in  the  next  fulminates  in  the  severest  terms  against 
the  conduct  of  those  who  acted  on  them.  And  the  passage 
has  yet  another  lesson  for  us.  It  shows  that  the  individ¬ 
ual  was  not  regarde<l  as  being  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh 
under  a  duty  to  disobey  the  king  at  the  bidding  of  con¬ 
science.  That  might  perhaps  be  expected  of  a  prophet,  but 
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not  of  an  onlinary  non-prophetic  subject  of  the  king.  That 
is  a  point  of  view  to  the  disappearance  of  which  in  the 
future  the  prophets  look  forward.  Before  leaving  this 
passage  it  is  well  to  remark  once  more  how  completely  it 
assumes  the  existence  of  the  power  of  change.  The  de¬ 
scription  “  statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judgements 
wherein  they  should  not  live  ”  necessarily  carries  with  it 
the  idea  that  an  unquestionable  power  exists  to  abolish 
them  and  substitute  statutes  that  are  good,  and  judge¬ 
ments  wherein  men  can  and  should  live.  And  that  de- 
scrii)tion  with  that  power  is  applied  to  what  “  I  ” —  God  — 
on  the  ordinary  and  normal  theory  of  legislation  held  in 
the  prophet’s  day,  was  regardeil  as  having  given.  Could  a 
more  cogent  proof  of  the  power  of  change  be  conceive<l? 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  we  may  most  conveniently 
consider  Ezk  xl-xlviii.  This  passage  was  necessarily  re- 
garde<l  as  an  insoluble  crux  so  long  as  the  place  accorded 
by  Moses  to  the  principle  of  change  was  not  understood ; 
but  in  reality  it  presents  little  difficulty  when  once  the 
basic  principles  of  his  legislation  are  firmly  grasped. 
Since  the  wilderness  period,  considerable  alterations  had 
taken  jdace  in  the  circumstances  of  the  sacrificial  wor¬ 
ship,  and  ha<l  given  rise  to  innovations  of  various  kinds. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  the  musical  services,  were  of  recog¬ 
nized  excellence  and  called  for  no  reform.  Accordingly 
the  ])rophet  lays  down  no  new  rules  regarding  them.  But 
in  a  number  of  matters  circumstances  had  changed  very 
materially  since  the  Mosaic  age.  Here  new  regulations 
were  essential  if  the  ‘objects  contemplated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  legislation  were  to  be  attained.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  is  provided  by  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creased  wealth  and  refinement  on  the  rules  for  individual 
sacrifices.  Leviticus  i  ff.  contemplates  slaughter  of  the  sac¬ 
rificial  victim  by  the  worshiper  who  offers  it.  That  is  a 
practice  that  could  be  carried  into  effect  only  when  the 
animals  offered  were  few  in  number,  and  the  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  was  such  that  its  leaders  did  not  object  to  perform¬ 
ing  duties  of  this  kind.  It  was  inevitable  that,  as  luxury 
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increased,  this  should  become  both  distasteful  and  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy  we  find 
Solomon  presenting  sacrifices  of  such  magnitude  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  his  killing  the  animals  himself, 
even  if  he  had  found  the  task  congenial.  Accordingly  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn,  from  references  in  the  prophets, 
that  a  custom  grew  up  of  delegating  this  work  to  “  aliens 
uncircumcised  in  heart  and  uncircumcised  in  flesh  ”  (Ezk 
xliv  6-16).  Ezekiel  naturally  entertained  the  strongest 
objections  to  this  practice.  For  him  every  person  and  ob¬ 
ject  connected  with  the  house  of  God  was  in  a  positioh  that 
demanded  absolute  holiness,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  a  prof¬ 
anation  to  entrust  ritual  duties,  even  of  a  subordinate 
type,  to  heathen  slaves.  Accordingly  he  takes  measures 
to  remedy  this,  and  the  instance  is  very  instructive  as 
showing  yet  another  deliberate  and  lawful  modification  of 
a  Mosaic  statute.  In  the  wilderness  the  Levites  had  been 
entrusted  with  special  duties  in  connection  with  the  trans¬ 
port  of  the  Tabernacle,  but  these  had  ceased  with  the  set¬ 
tlement,  and  thenceforth  they  had  been  simply  the  priestly 
tribe,  standing  on  an  equality,  for  most  if  not  all  pur¬ 
poses,  with  the  sons  of  Aaron.  Unless  the  Chronicler’s 
genealogies  be  accepted  as  strictly  historical —  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  himself  twice  professes  to  be 
quoting  midrash  —  the  transfer  of  the  high  priesthood 
from  Eli’s  house  was  a  transfer  from  the  line  of  Aaron  to 
another  Levitical  family.  Jeroboam,  as  we  have  noticed, 
made  priests  of  non-Levitical  Israelites;  and  this  is  urged 
against  him  in  Kings  (1  K  xii).  Now  Ezekiel  proposes  a 
further  change  in  the  opposite  direction.  Far  from  rais¬ 
ing  non-Levites  to  priestly  rank,  he  provides  that  those 
Levitical  families  which  had  proved  faithless  in  the  past 
should  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  they  had  hitherto  en¬ 
joyed,  and  be  utilized  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
that  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  heathen  hands.  At  the 
same  time  he  practically  reenacts  for  the  Zadokites  the 
Mosaic  provisions  for  the  sons  of  Aaron  with  a  few  modi¬ 
fications,  which  appear  to  be  due  to  the  teachings  of  ex- 
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perience  and  to  EzekiePs  general  intensification  of  the 
principle  of  holiness.  A  more  interesting  provision  than 
the  minor  changes  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  xliv  24,  where 
the  prophet  appears  to  assign  to  the  priests  judicial  func¬ 
tions.  His  meaning  is  not  quite  clear.  It  may  be  that  he 
only  intends  to  convey  that  priests  are  to  be  members  of 
the  supreme  court  of  I)t  xvii.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  in¬ 
volves  no  change  from  the  Mosaic  enactment.  But  if  he 
means  to  assign  to  the  priests  the  exercise  of  judicial  func¬ 
tions  generally,  then  he  is  undoubtetlly  changing  both  the 
provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  practice  under  the 
monarchy  (1  K  xxi). 

Several  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  vision  are  due  to 
the  erection  of  the  kingdom  and  the  resulting  changes  in 
circumstances.  Thus  the  prophet  enacts  rules  relating  to 
the  royal  sacrifices  with  which  we  meet  in  2  K  xvi  15. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  Moses  had  not  dealt  with 
these  matters  nor  with  any  ritual  obligations  of  the  king. 
A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  royal  laud  law  of  xlvi 
16  ff.  These  and  many  of  the  prophet’s  ritual  additions 
are  to  be  regarded  as  simply  additions  due  to  the  new  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  age.  They  do  not  imply  actual  change. 
But  his  proposals  for  a  new  division  of  the  land  on  the 
restoration  stand  on  a  different  footing.  While  we  may 
question  whether  his  ideas  were  in  all  cases  such  as  to 
accord  with  the  necessities  of  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  Ezekiel  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  old  law  was  not  binding,  on  a  i*etuni  from 
the  exile,  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  a  complete  rear¬ 
rangement  in  accordance  with  his  conception  of  holiness. 
For  him  all  these  Mosaic  laws  were  just  so  much  machin¬ 
ery  which  could  be  altered  in  a  suitable  case,  and  by  com¬ 
petent  authority,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  real  design 
more  effectually.  He,  if  anybody,  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
Mosaic  command,  “  Ye  shall  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  ” ; 
but  he  did  not  in  any  way  interpret  this  as  blocking  the 
path  to  any  change  that  was  consistent  with  this  supreme 
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principle.  In  this  he  was  entirely  at  one  both  with  the 
practice  and  the  precept  of  the  lawgiver. 

Fresh  legislation  was  introduced  by  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  reasons  an<l  the 
methods.  In  their  case  it  is  probable  that  nothing  was 
further  from  their  thoughts  than  to  introduce  any  sub¬ 
stantial  modification  into  the  Law  as  they  undei-stood  it. 
It  is  not  to  this  age  that  we  must  look  for  any  rei)eal  of 
a  Mosaic  statute.  But,  nevertheless,  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  is  stronger  than  the  desires  or  views  of  men ;  and, 
as  a  result  of  the  changed  conditions,  the  leaders  found 
that  even  to  give  effect  to  the  Mosaic  provisions  fresh  legis¬ 
lation  was  necessary.  Leviticus  vi  5  (12)  contemplates  the 
burning  of  wood  on  the  altar.  There  is,  however,  no  ])ro- 
vision  as  to  how  the  wood  was  to  be  obtained.  In  the  pre- 
exilic  period  this  gave  rise  to  no  difficulty,  for  Joshua  ha<l 
made  the  Gibeonites  hewers  of  wood  for  the  purpose  (Josh 
ix  27).  Now,  however,  this  resource  was  not  available. 
The  national  offerings  are  enjoined  by  the  law,  but  nothing 
is  said  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  animals  and  vegetable 
products  of  which  they  consisted  were  to  be  obtained. 
We  do  not  know  how  they  were  provided  in  the  earlier 
periods.  I*ossibly  the  cattle  of  the  priests  and  the  share 
of  the  booty  given  to  the  sanctuary  after  victorious  cam¬ 
paigns  were  drawn  upon  to  support  the  services  of  Shiloh. 
Or  voluntary  contributions  may  have  been  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  We  have  already  considered  the  views  of 
Ezekiel  on  the  subject.  To  provide  for  this  difficulty  a 
tax  of  a  third  of  a  shekel  was  introduced.  In  the  Mosaic 
period  the  ransom  received  from  the  census  was  allotted 
to  this  (Ex  XXX  16),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  redemp¬ 
tion  money  of  the  first-bom  was  intended  to  provide  the 
necessary  revenue.  In  any  case  that  had  doubtless  long 
since  been  diverted  to  the  personal  use  of  the  priests.  To 
these  were  adde<l  the  general  obligation  to  keep  the  whole 
law,  and  specific  obligations  to  observe  the  most  burden¬ 
some  portion  of  it,  including  the  new  interpretation  which 
forbade  all  intermarriage  with  the  people  of  the  land. 
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Moses,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  only  prohibited  unions 
with  certain  specified  races  while  countenancing  other  in¬ 
termarriages  (Nil  xxxi  18,  Dt  xxi  10  ff.).  These  various  pro¬ 
visions  were  now  emboilied  in  a  covenant  which  was  iluly 
executeil  by  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  people  (Neh  x). 
While  it  is  true  that  its  provisions  were  in  the  main  ancil¬ 
lary,  and  designed  only  to  carry  out  indubitable  Mosaic 
provisions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  effect  new  law 
was  introduced.  Stress  must,  however,  once  more  be  laid 
on  the  fact  that  here  we  are  already  in  a  period  when  the 
Law  was  regarded  as  virtually  unchangeable  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  direct  legislation.  That  of  course  does  not  mean 
that  it  was  altogether  unchangeable,  for  it  is  a  truism  of 
legal  history  that  an  unchangeable  co<le  compels  its  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  resort  to  legal  fictions  and  subtleties  of 
interpretation  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  society.  But 
no  such  direct  power  of  overt  alteration  as  had  been  con¬ 
templated  and  exercised  by  Moses  and  the  kings  and  the 
prophets  is  now  regarded  as  being  within  the  scope  of  the 
community.  Why  did  this  change  take  place?  The  rea¬ 
son  is  so  clear  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The  power  of 
change  had  been  so  thoroughly  abuse<l  by  the  monarchs 
who  had  been  guilty  of  apostasy  and  abominable  practices, 
that  the  prophets  had  thundei*ed  against  disobedience  to 
the  Divine  statutes  as  the  cause  of  the  national  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Their  language  was  perfectly  accurate  for  those 
who  interpreted  it  correctly;  but,  with  the  withering  of 
prophecy  and  the  construction  placed  on  certain  dicta  of 
Moses  an<l  the  prophets,  it  came  about  that  an  essential 
part  of  the  Mosaic  legislation, —  the  power  to  change  — 
fell  into  desuetude.  Unconstitutional  changes  had  been 
the  cause  of  disaster.  Hence  the  pendulum  swung  the 
other  way,  and  all  direct  change  was  excluded  in  an  age 
that  could  not  distinguish  between  fundamental  and  non¬ 
fundamental  laws,  and  could  only  guard  against  improper 
change  by  abandoning  the  power  to  make  any  change  at 
all.  And  so  ultimately  the  lack  of  the  necessary  consti¬ 
tutional  machinery  to  enforce  a  distinction  between  funda- 
Vol.  LXXVIII.  No.  309.  7 
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mental  and  other  laws  operated  once  more  to  defeat  the 
lawgiver’s  intention.  Under  the  kingdom  it  had  the  effect 
of  opening  the  door  to  the  most  abominable  and  unconsti¬ 
tutional  practices.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  it  produced 
an  inability  to  repeal  or  alter  any  law  whatever  by  direct 
methods,  however  desirable  or  beneficial  or  requisite  such 
change  might  be.  Both  phases  alike  appear  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  time  meaning  of  the 
law. 

A  time  came  when  formal  prophecy  ceased.  The  office  of 
prophet  ill  the  old  sense  was, to  exist  no  longer: — 

“  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  that  I  will  cut  off  the  names  of  the  idols  out  of 
the  land,  and  thej'  shall  no  more  be  remembered :  and 
also  I  will  cause  the  prophets  and  the  unclean  spirit  to 
jiass  out  of  the  land.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that,  when 
any  shall  yet  prophesy,  then  his  father  and  his  mother  that 
begat  him  shall  say  unto  him.  Thou  shalt  not  live;  for 
thou  speakest  lies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  and  his  father 
and  his  mother  that  begat  him  shall  thrust  him  through 
when  he  prophesieth.  And  it  shall  come  to  ])ass  in  that 
day,  that  the  i)rophets  shall  be  ashamed  every  one  of  his 
vision,  when  he  i)rophesieth ;  neither  shall  they  wear  a 
hairy  mantle  to  deceive:  but  he  shall  say,  I  am  no  pro])het, 
I  am  a  tiller  of  the  ground;  for  I  have  been  made  a  bond- 
man  from  my  youth.  And  one  shall  say  unto  him,  AVhat 
are  these  wounds  between  thine  arms?  Then  he  shall 
answer.  Those  with  which  I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of 
my  friends  ”  (Zech  xiii  2-6). 

That  is  the  doom  of  the  formal  institution.  Nobody  would 
be  a  ])rofessional  prophet,  wearing  the  garb  of  the  office 
and  belonging  to  a  well-recognized  calling.  Is  that,  then, 
the  end  of  development  and  of  lawful  change?  Does  the 
passage  mean  that,  in  the  view  of  the  prophet,  no  further 
alteration  can  take  place,  or  that  the  Divine  spirit  had 
ceased  to  perform  the  functions  in  Israel  that  ruled  the 
people’s  development?  There  are  other  passages  in  the 
prophetical  writings  which  enable  us  to  answer  these 
questions  in  the  negative.  In  the  thought  of  the  prophets, 
as  fully  as  in  that  of  Moses,  change  and  the  outpouring 
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of  God’s  spirit  are  as  necessary  as  ever.  But  the  form  is 
to  alter.  “  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord’s  people  were 
prophets,  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  spirit  upon  them  ” 
(Nu  xi  29).  That  is  the  prayer  of  the  lawgiver,  and  the 
thought  that  it  contains  was  never  lost.  In  one  of  the 
sublimest  of  all  the  Biblical  prophecies  we  meet  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  continuance  of  the  spirit.  The  passage  is  so 
clear  that  it  is  extraordinary  that  there  should  be  com¬ 
mentators  who  cannot  understand  it: — 

“  And  a  redeemer  shall  come  unto  Zion,  and  unto  them 
that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord. 
And  as  for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the 
Lord :  my  spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I 
have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth, 
nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of 
thy  seed’s  seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and  for¬ 
ever”  (Isa  lix  20  f.). 

The  expression  “  my  spirit  that  is  upon  thee  ”  only  means 
what  it  says.  The  prophetic  spirit  under  the  influence  of 
which  these  words  were  composed,  is  to  rest  on  them  that 
turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob.  That  of  course  may 
not  mean  either  continuously  or  on  every  individual.  But 
at  the  very  least  it  means  a  continuance  from  time  to  time 
of  the  communion  of  the  spirit  of  God  (at  any  rate  with 
individuals  representing  the  class  indicated),  which  shall 
be  comparable  with  its  communion  with  the  prophet.  It 
is  in  no  wise  in  conflict  with  the  passage  from  Zechariah 
that  we  have  just  considered.  That  refers  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  institution,  the  husk;  this  to  the  spiritual  experi¬ 
ence,  the  kernel.  To  Isaiah,  as  to  Moses,  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  in  this  passage  meant  the  full  spiritual  endowment 
of  the  prophet,  whether  or  not  the  external  trappings  like 
the  hairy  mantle  were  present.  And  the  thought  of  this 
passage  recurs  in  a  somewhat  different  form  in  other 
prophets : — 

“  But  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  put 
my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  in  their  heart  will  I 
write  it;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
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people:  and  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord: 
for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto 
the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord:  for  I  will  for¬ 
give  their  iniquity,  and  their  sin  will  I  remember  no  more  ” 
(Jer  xxxi  33-34). 

That  passage,  with  its  promise  of  a  new  covenant,  is 
strongly  suggestive  of  change.  But  in  its  contemplation 
all  the  people  will  know  the  Lord,  and  it  must  be  <loubted 
whether  Jeremiah  does  not  conceive  the  people  under  the 
new  dispensation  as  receiving  the  prophetic  spirit.  This 
passage,  liowever,  standing  by  itself,  would  be  susceptible 
of  a  different  explanation,  and  cannot  therefore  be  re¬ 
garded  as  decisive  if  separated  from  the  other  prophecies. 

A  very  important  oracle  for  our  present  purpose  is  Joel 
iii  1-5  (ii  2»-32) :  — 

“  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I  will  pour 
out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh;  and  your  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see  visions:  and  also  upon 
the  servants  and  upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days  will 
I  pour  out  my  spirit.  And  I  will  shew  wonders  in  the 
heavens  and  in  the  earth,  blood,  and  fire,  and  pillars  of 
smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the 
moon  into  blood,  before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord  come.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever 
shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivere<l:  for 
in  mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem  there  shall  be  those  that 
escape,  as  the  Lord  hath  said,  and  among  the  remnant 
those  whom  the  Lord  doth  call.” 

Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  prophet’s 
meaning.  The  prophetic  spirit  will  rest  on  the  whole 
people.  It  is  noticeable  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  prom¬ 
ise  is  limited  to  the  restored  people,  and  does  not  embrace 
the  Diaspora.  Just  as  the  Mosaic  law  contemplated  alter¬ 
ation  only  through  the  duly  constituted  organs  of  the 
people  established  iri  its  own  territory,  so  the  prophets 
contemplate  the  bestowal  of  the  prophetic  spirit  only  on 
the  reestablished  nation. 

Now  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  misreading  of  these 
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passages  to  interpret  them  in  a  narrow  legal  sense.  It 
cannot  be  argued  that  the  prophetic  spirit  here  contem¬ 
plated  applies  only  to  legislation,  to  the  exclusion  of 
everj'thing  else.  What  is  intended  is  the  full  prophetic 
spirit  —  the  communion  with  God  in  its  most  complete 
and  all-embracing  aspect.  No  faculty  possessed  by  a 
prophet  will  be  withheld  from  the  restored  Israel.  But 
for  that  very  I’eason  the  passages  embrace  the  power  of 
change  that  inhered  in  the  prophetic  oflBce,  —  in  regard 
alike  to  institutions  and  to  thought.  Development  is  not 
prevented  or  checked.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  facilitated 
by  the  prophetic  conceptions. 

The  results  of  our  inquiry  may  apparently  be  summa- 
rize<l  somewhat  as  follows.  So  far  from  enacting  an  im¬ 
mutable  law,  which  was  intended  to  be  valid  in  all  its 
details  for  all  time,  Moses  carefully  distinguished  between 
that  which  was  unalterable  and  that  which  could  be,  and 
in  fact  was,  changed  freely  by  himself  and  others  as  op¬ 
portunity  demanded.  While  the  Decalogue  is  not  subject 
to  change,  the  only  other  parts  of  the  legislation  to  which 
this  applies  are  the  laws  which  prohibit  any  form  of  apos¬ 
tasy,  or  the  worship  of  other  gods,  and  the  intro<luction 
of  the  heathen  or  immoral  rites  or  accessories,  or  any  form 
of  immorality  into  the  worship  of  God.  The  expression 
applied  by  itself  to  a  law  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
not  subject  to  alteration  or  repeal.  It  simply  means  that 
it  is  a  permanent  enactment,  subject  at  any  time  to  the 
same  power  of  change  or  abrogation  as  ordinary  legisla¬ 
tion.  In  one  case  we  have  seen  that  one  of  these  laws  was 
modifieil  by  Moses  himself  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  in- 
tioduction.  This  view  of  the  power  to  change  legislation 
lasted  unimpaired  for  many  centuries.  It  was  exercised 
by  i)rophets  and  kings  usually  without  question.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  royal  power  in  this  matter  was  too  often 
abused :  and  the  very  provisions  of  the  law  that  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  intended  to  be  immutable  were  attacked  by  the 
ordinances  of  kings  w’ho  were  faithless  to  the  religion.  In 
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the  autocratic  constitution  of  those  days  there  was  no 
possible  check  on  the  abuse  of  the  royal  power,  and  the 
monarch’s  right  extended  so  far  that  Ezekiel  can  even 
speak  of  God  as  having  given  statutes  that  were  not  gowl 
and  punishing  the  people  that  observed  them,  when  the 
reference  is  to  royal  enactments  that  were  admittedly  ultra 
vires  of  any  human  authority  under  the  terms  of  the  Law. 
The  misfortunes  of  the  people  ultimately  burnt  in  upon 
them  the  wickedness  of  their  past  conduct,  and  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  tendency  began  to  assert  itself.  According  to 
this,  the  letter  of  the  Law  of  Moses  came  to  be  reganled 
as  unalterable  for  all  time.  This  was  in  complete  conflict 
alike  with  the  provisions  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  and  intent  of  the  lawgiver  and  of  all  the  kings  and 
prophets.  In  the  thought  of  the  greatest  of  Israel’s  re¬ 
ligious  guides  the  power  of  change  within  the  limits  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Moses  was  never  abrogated  or  curtailed.  Yet 
one  great  development  there  undoubtedly  was.  The  formal 
office  of  prophet  was  abolished,  and  the  promise  was  made 
that  the  Divine  spirit  which  had  resteil  on  the  greatest  of 
the  religious  leaders  should  descend  on  the  people  restored 
to  their  land, — 

“  As  for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the 
Lord:  my  spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I 
have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  month, 
nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth 
of  thy  seefl’s  see<l,  saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and  for 
ever  ”  (Isa  lix  21). 


CRITICAL  NOTE 


DR.  KYLE’S  “THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH » 

The  whole  Christian  world  is  greatly  indebteil  to  Dr. 
Kyle  for  this  capable  and  convincing  book,  as  well  as  for 
the  other  books  that  have  come  from  his  pen.  Who 
knows  but  that  Dr.  Kyle  “  has  come  to  the  kingdom  for 
such  a  time  as  this  ”  ?  In  many  places,  conspicuous  places 
too,  the  higher  critical  theories  that  have  been  so  jeop¬ 
ardizing  to  the  faith,  not  to  say  destructive  of  the  faith, 
have  prevailed,  and  have  taken  large  hold  on  the  would-be 
scholarly  mind  of  the  age.  It  is  not  enough  to  denounce 
these  liberalizing  views;  to  gi'ow  angrj"  and  hurl  epithets 
at  them.  The  negative  critics  must  be  answere<l.  Schol¬ 
arship  must  match  scholarship;  logic  must  meet  logic; 
facts  must  be  appealed  to  with  indubitable  certainty. 

These  last  sentences  are  descriptive  of  Dr.  Kyle’s  work. 
Nowhere  does  he  use  harsh  terms,  though  he  shows  clearly 
what  he  believes  and  why  he  does  not  stand  with  the  dis¬ 
integrating  critics.  He  understands  the  situation ;  he 
knows  what  the  liberalistic  position  is;  he  sees  clearly 
whither  it  would  lead  if  it  were  generally  accepted.  Yet 
he  never  uses  the  argumentum  ad  homincm  —  the  appeal 
to  fear  or  passion.  We  are  glad  he  conducts  the  argument 
in  so  calm  and  judicial  a  temper. 

According  to  the  subtitle  of  Dr.  Kyle’s  book,  he  pro¬ 
poses  a  “  new  solution  ”  of  the  I’entateuchal  problem.  It 
is  interesting  to  follow  his  gradual  and  thoroughgoing 
method  in  presenting  his  solution.  At  first  you  womler 
what  such  and  such  facts  have  to  do  with  any  solution 
whatever,  and  therefore  you  pursue  the  study  step  by  step 
with  intense  interest,  even  with  keenly  aroused  curiosiW; 

‘  The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch :  A  New  Solution  by  Archeolog¬ 
ical  Methods.  By  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology  and  Archeology  in  the  United  Presbyterian  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company, 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  1920.  $2.15. 
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and  when  at  length  the  solution  is  made  cdear  —  just  at 
what  might  be  called  the  “  strategic  ”  moment  —  you  draw 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  pleasure,  and  you  exclaim  to  yourself, 
“  Well,  what  could  be  more  reasonable  than  this  proposed 
solution?”  It  is  really  thrilling  to  contemplate  what  a 
revolution  may  take  place  in  the  religious  world  an<l  the 
world  of  critical  scholarship,  if  Dr.  Kyle’s  solution  of  the 
problem  should  be  generally  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  docu¬ 
mentary  theory  of  the  I’entateuch  now  so  much  in  vogue. 
Would  it  not  bring  about  a  revival  of  true  evangelical  re¬ 
ligion —  a  revival  that  would  send  out  all  our  Biblical 
and  theological  scholars  as  flaming  evangelists  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  world? 

But  what  is  this  new  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
Pentateuch?  The  documentary  theorj',  coming  down  to  us 
from  Astruc  and  Eichhom  through  Graf,  Wellhausen, 
Kuenen,  Colenso,  Cheyne,  Driver,  et  aL,  holds  that  the 
Pentateuch  had  a  multiple  authorship;  that  one  portion 
was  written  by  J,  another  by  E,  another  by  P,  etc.,  and 
that  all  these  various  writings  were  put  together  by  what 
might  be  calie<l  “  the  scissor-and-paste  ”  method  at  a  date 
centuries  after  the  Mosaic  age.  Now  the  critics  conteml 
that  they  can  pick  out  the  various  strands  of  this  poly¬ 
chrome  production,  and  assign  each  paragraj)!!,  sentence, 
and  even  phrase  and  word,  to  its  particular  author.  W^as 
there  ever  in  the  history  of  religion  and  literature  another 
such  a  stupendous  critical  task  undertaken?  And  why  this 
manifold  authorshij)  in  the  production  of  the  Pentateuch? 
Because,  forsooth,  there  is  diversity  of  style  in  that  book; 
also  because  there  are,  according  to  the  theory,  many 
errors,  contradictions,  and  double  narratives  to  be  fonnd 
in  this  section  of  the  Bible;  and  because,  further,  the  theory 
of  evolution  would  be  nullified  if  the  Bible  were  accepte<l 
at  its  face  value  and  if  its  professed  historical  narratives 
were  truly  historical! 

But  what  is  Dr.  Kyle’s  proposed  substitute  for  this 
much-vaunted  hypothesis?  It  is  comparatively  simple, 
though  the  author  rightly  elaborates  it  at  much  length,  so 
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that  no  link  in  the  chain  of  reasoning?  may  be  left  out.  To 
change  the  figure,  Dr.  Kyle  will  permit  no  “  drop-stitches  in 
his  logic.”  First  he  conducts  an  investigation  into  the 
legal  terms  used  in  the  Pentateuch.  Some  of  these  terms 
he  finds  to  be  general  terms;  they  are  Law  {torah,  dhath, 
and  khoq)y  words  (debarim,  plural,  dabar,  singular).  Cove¬ 
nant,  Testimony,  and  Commandments  (mitsoth).  But,  on 
further  research,  he  finds  that  certain  legal  terms  are 
used  in  a  technical  sense,  and  are  so  used  continually  and 
consistently,  and  not  synonymously  with  other  terms  nor 
loosely  in  a  general  way.  The  first  of  these  are  Judgments 
(mishpatim) j  which  are  in  reality  “judgings” —  that  is, 
decisions  of  judges  recognize<l  as  just  and  equitable  and 
thus  accejited  as  common  law  everj^where  (p.  10)  ;  there¬ 
fore  recognized  even  among  heathen  people.  Here  of 
course  a  certain  style  would  be  employed  in  framing  these 
laws. 

Next  our  author  finds  the  term  Statutes  (khuqqirn)  use<l 
in  a  technical  way.  These  were  specific  laws,  peculiar  to 
the  Jews.  They  dealt  with  things  prohibite<l  by  express 
edict,  not  with  things  mala  in  se  —  things  right  or  wrong 
in  themselves.  Hence  they  would  be  written  in  a  style 
peculiar  to  their  purpose.  Dr.  Kyle  also  finds  that  the 
word  Commandments  (mitsoth)  has  a  technical  use,  by 
which  it  refers  specifically  to  the  Ten  Commandments.  In 
the  examination  of  these  three  terms  Dr.  Kyle  conducts  a 
minute,  almost  infinitesimal  work  that  is  equal  in  hair¬ 
splitting  processes  to  that  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  School 
and  its  most  clever  disciples.  No  passages  in  which  the 
said  terms  occur  escape  his  eagle  eye. 

What  follows  in  the  second  investigation  ?  l*recisely 
what  the  alert  student  of  literature  would  expect,  namely, 
that  differant  literary  forms  are  used  in  framing  the  dift'er- 
ent  kinds  of  laws.  Here  again  the  author  goes  into  mi- 
nutife.  The  Judgments  he  fin<ls  expresse<l  in  a  terse, 
mnemonic  style,  so  that  magistrates  and  people  could 
easily  remember  them.  The  Statutes  required  the  descrip¬ 
tive  style,  because  they  were  specific  laws,  and  therefore 
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had  to  be  more  or  less  detailed,  so  as  to  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  but  did  not  need  to  be  memorized  so  largely.  A- 
third  style,  the  hortatory  (or  oratorical),  is  used  in  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  just  as  would  be  expected  if  that  book  is  what 
it  professes  to  be,  a  final  address  or  oration  by  the  great 
lawgiver,  reciting  the  history  of  the  wanderings  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  chosen  people  in  their  wilderness  sojourn, 
reiterating  some  of  their  laws,  and  adding  new  ones  that 
would  be  relevant  to  the  new  situations  ahead  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Our  acute  author  also  finds  that  the  narrative  })or- 
tions  connecting  the  various  legal  enactments  and  indicat¬ 
ing  the  varied  circumstances  under  which  they  were  given, 
are  written  in  a  certain  literary  style,  the  narrative  style, 
which  is  not  identical  with  any  of  the  legislative  forms. 
This  is  precisely  in  accord  with  the  methods  of  a  gifted 
writer  of  versatile  talents,  such  as  Moses  is  depicted  to 
have  been.  AVhat  diversity  of  style  in  the  writings  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton! 

In  the  third  chapter  the  author  treats  of  “  the  effect  of 
technical  terms  and  literarj^  forms  on  style  and  vocabu¬ 
lary,”  and  this  he  does  with  rare  skill  and  judgment.  The 
fourth  investigation  is  the  crux.  It  consists  of  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch  according  to  the 
various  kinds  and  uses  of  the  law  as  previously  described 
with  the  divisions  according  to  the  documentary  theory  of 
the  Graf-Wellhausen  School  of  both  wings  and  the  middle 
way.  The  works  to  which  Dr.  Kyle  especially  pays  his 
respects  are  Wellhausen’s  “  Prolegomena,”  Kautzsch’s 
“  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,”  HaupPs  “  Polychrome 
Bible,”  and  the  “  Oxford  Hexateuch.”  Well,  to  make  the 
story  short,  our  author  proves,  and  we  think  most  con¬ 
vincingly,  that  the  diversity  of  style  is  far  more  adequately 
and  rationally  accounted  for  by  his  own  hyjiothesis  —  that 
is,  by  the  different  kinds  and  uses  of  law  and  the  varied 
circumstances  of  writing  —  than  by  the  documentary  the¬ 
ory  now  so  much  in  vogue  by  belated  scholarship  anil  an¬ 
tiquated  criticism.  He  concludes  this  cogent  chaiiter  by 
saying  that  the  documentary  theory,  with  its  assumiitions 
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of  unknown  authors  and  unheard-of  documents,  “  is  ruled 
out  by  the  laws  of  evidence.” 

But  the  author  piles  up  the  proof.  In  Chapter  V.  he 
shows  how  readily  his  solution  harmonizes  the  style  and 
diction  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  about  which 
the  divisive  critics  have  made  so  great  a  noise.  We  cannot 
help  feeling  that  this  chapter  is  a  fine  and  much-neede<l 
rudimentary  lesson  for  the  above-named  critics  in  the 
principles  of  rhetoric.  Then,  after  a  most  detailed  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  “  characteristics  of  style  ”  in  each  division, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  “  one-author  ”  view  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  much  more  reasonable  than  the  view 
which  calls  for  a  heterogeneous  authorship. 

Then  comes  a  long  and  capable  chapter  on  other  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  their  technical  use  of  law  terms. 
A  brilliant  chapter  is  the  seventh,  on  the  archaeological 
proofs  of  the  historicity  of  the  Pentateuch.  Here  the 
autlior  is  completely  at  home.  Most  satisfactory  is  the 
eighth  chapter,  which  shows  convincingly  that  the  apparent 
historical  difficulties  and  i discrepancies  (which  are  the 
gravamen  of  the  splintering  critics)  can  be  most  satis¬ 
factorily  solved  b}’’  the  new  method ;  indeed,  many  of  them 
are  only  of  the  critics’  own  making,  and  not  of  the  Bible’s 
at  all.  The  remaining  two  chapters  simply  nail  down  more 
securely  the  solution  already  made  invulnerable. 

We  are  glad  to  present  the  author’s  grand  conclusion 
(p.  284),  which  is  that  the  investigations  he  has  conducted 
“  tend  to  establish  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Pentateuchal 
records  at  their  face  value.”  They  are  not  to  be  broken  up 
into  fragments,  assigned  to  different  authors  (living  at 
widely  separated  dates),  and  entirely  reconstructed  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  subjective  theory,  but  are  to  be  read  and  ac¬ 
cepted  as  they  stand;  while  their  peculiarities  of  style, 
diction  and  vocabulary  may  best  be  accounted  for  “  by  the 
various  kinds  and  uses  of  law  presented  and  the  journal¬ 
istic  manner  of  their  composition.”  “  Thus  the  history  of 
Israel  presented  to  us  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  we  now  have 
it  in  the  Bible,  is  restored  to  the  place  of  trustworthiness : 
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the  narrative  is  to  be  received  at  its  face  value.”  Brave 
and  strong  words,  these! 

A  certain  writer,  in  reviewing  Dr.  Kyle^s  previous  work, 
“  Moses  and  the  Monuments,”  contends  that,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  the  documentary  theory  does  not  destroy,  or  even 
imperil,  the  evangelical  faith  or  the  divine  authority  and 
inspiration  of  the  Bible.  In  reply  we  have  to  say  that 
the  faith  that  can  accept  the  Bible  as  God’s  Word  and  as 
an  authoritative  book  on  religion,  and  yet  hold  that  much 
of  it  is  only  myth,  legend,  folklore,  and  the  crude  ideas  of 
primitive  people,  and  that  it  teems  with  scientific  and  his¬ 
torical  errors  and  numerous  contradictions  —  well,  to  our 
way  of  thinking,  such  a  faith  is  a  naive  faith,  a  simple 
sort  of  credulousness  that  cannot  endure,  and  not  a  faith 
that  is  solidly  based  in  experience  and  buttresse<l  by 
rationality. 

Another  reviewer  refers  with  great  condescension  to  the 
anxiety  that  Dr.  Kyle  and  other  conservative  scliolai’s  ex¬ 
hibit  to  disseminate  their  views  of  the  Bible.  It  has 
seemed  to  us,  judging  by  the  copious  output  of  liberalistic 
books,  that  the  evolutionary'  critics  ai*e  not  behind  in  their 
anxiety  to  promote  their  views.  However,  we  i)anse  to 
say  that  Dr.  Kyle  and  his  fellow  workers  are  actuated  by 
two  motives.  The  first  is  to  establish  the  tnitli,  which  it 
is  always  important  to  do.  The  second  is  to  sliow  that  the 
Old  Testament  sets  forth  the  true  j)hilosoi)hy  of  liistory', 
which  is  at  the  basis  of  all  the  missionary  movements  of 
the  church.  History  is  not  the  evolution  of  natural  forces. 
It  is  plain  as  can  be  that,  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  the 
New,  the  divine  economy  and  revelation  are  manifest  in 
setting  forth  the  highest  ethical  and  spiritual  standards, 
such  as  can  be  found  nowhere  else,  and  then  throwing  the 
responsibility  upon  moral  beings  to  rise  up  to  tliose 
standards  by  the  help  of  divine  grace.  The  main  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  critics  for  the  late  date  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
drawn  from  the  failure  of  the  Jews  to  hold  fast  to  mono¬ 
theism  during  the  earlier  and  middle  parts  of  their  history. 
But  the  same  argument  could  be  brought  with  increased 
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force  against  the  date  of  the  Christian  revelation,  from  the 
sad  failure  of  Christian  nations  even  to-day  to  attain 
to  the  high  standard  of  morality  set  forth  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  very  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  reveals 
a  moral  law  and  a  spiritual  conception  so  far  above  the 
practices  of  the  Jews  is  the  most  cogent  and  convincing 
argument  that  the  Old  Testament  is  not  of  human  but  of 
divine  origin. 

Such  a  minor  matter  as  a  little  carelessness  —  prob¬ 
ably  it  is  due  to  hurry  rather  than  to  carelessness  —  in  the 
proof-reading  of  Dr.  Kyle’s  book  does  not  in  the  least  der¬ 
ogate  from  the  accuracy  of  his  researches  or  the  irre¬ 
sistible  force  of  his  logic.  If  the  critics  of  the  documentary 
ilk  will  awake  from  their  slumbers  and  open  their  eyes 
to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  they  will  note,  we  opine, 
that  the  latest  investigations  of  evangelical  scholars  have 
practically  undermined  the  foundations  of  their  i>roud 
structure,  which  is  about  to  topple  irretrievably  about 
their  very  ears. 

Leander  S.  Keyser 

Hamma  Divinity  School, 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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MoiSE  ET  LA  (lENESE  D’apr^s  les  Travaiix  <le  M.  le  1‘rofes- 
seiir  fidouard  Naville.  Par  E.  Doumergue,  Doyon  Ilon- 
oraire  de  la  Faculty  Libre  de  Th6ologie  Protestante  de 
Montaubaii.  8vo.  Pp.  xv,  121.  Paris:  Editions  de  Foi 
et  Vie.  1920. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conclusions  reached 
in  this  little  volume,  it  bristles  with  interest.  It  has  no 
use  for  higher  criticism,  with  which  it  takes  sharp  issue, 
reviewing  its  history  in  admirable  fashion  in  the  first 
chapter,  combatting  its  conclusions  in  the  second,  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  the  names  of  Cod  in  the  third,  con¬ 
sidering  in  a  heli)ful  way  higher  criticism’s  great  objection 
or  the  use  of  Yahveh  in  the  fourth,  denying  the  linguistic 
theory  of  higher  criticism  in  the  fifth,  giving  tliat  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Naville  in  the  sixth,  stating  the  general  result  in  tlie 
seventh,  and  defending  tlie  historicity  of  the  accounts  in 
Genesis  in  the  eighth.  It  is  avowe<lly  a  concise  statement 
of  Professor  Naville’s  conclusions  in  this  connection. 

His  methods  are  utterly  unlike  those  of  the  higher  critics, 
and  that  fact  is  brought  out  with  clearness.  lie  i)uts  tlie 
texts  in  the  time  of  their  author,  and  lie  was  led  to  his 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  by  extensive  investigations  into 
the  affairs  of  ancient  Egypt.  He  has  written  on  such 
topics  as  the  Route  of  the  Exodus,  the  Discovery  of  the 
Law  under  Josiah,  the  Archa‘ologj’  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Unity  of  Genesis,  the  Two  Names  of  God  in  Genesis, 
etc.;  and,  incidentally,  as  the  Introiluction  makes  plain,  he 
has  stirred  up  the  Hebrew  theologians  pretty  thoroughly. 
As  he  is  a  distinguished  Egj^ptologist,  his  conclusions  can¬ 
not  be  lightly  dismisseil. 

Individual  higher  critics  are  combatted  in  the  book,  and 
their  contradictory  statements  are  exposed.  At  times  a 
delightful  bit  of  humor  manifests  itself  in  some  connection, 
although  explanations  of  such  matters  as  J,  E,  JE,  etc., 
are  as  concise  and  as  lucid  as  any  one  could  wish.  Ab¬ 
surdities  are  laid  bare  in  concrete  cases  in  which  critical 
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conclusions  are  at  fault,  and  what  are  regarded  as  sound 
methods  of  critical  procedure  are  given  in  detail.  Dis¬ 
cussions  of  a  helpful  and  suggestive  sort  are  common,  and 
the  defense  of  the  Naville  theory  is  ingenious  and  able. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  always  free  from  that 
conspicuous  fault  of  the  higher  critics,  overhasty  generali¬ 
zation  in  the  interest  of  special  pleading.  The  conclusions 
reached  are  therefore  not  always  warranted.  To  give  a 
concrete  example,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph: — 

“  Hilkiah  ne  pent  pas  lire.  La  preuve,  c’est  qu’il  fait 
lire  par  Schaphan  r6criture  qu’il  ne  connait  pas:  preuve 
que  c’6tait  I’^criture  ancienne,  le  cmi6ifonne.  II  fait  lire 
par  Schaphan,  le  secretaire  royal,  dont  la  foiiction  etait 
<le  traduire  les  docuiueiits,  venant  d’Assyrie.  II  pouvait 
done  lire  facilement  le  cimeiforme”  (p.  59). 

It  is  a  fair  inference  that  Hilkiah  did  not  read  the  book 
or  that  he  read  only  enough  of  it  to  determine  its  contents ; 
but  to  assume  that  a  man  cannot  do  a  thing  simjdy  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  evidence  that  he  did  do  it  is  to  be  guilty 
of  an  assurance  in  gratuitous  surmising  that  is  quite 
worthy  of  the  most  exalted  of  the  higher  critics.  No  less 
than  that  can  be  said  in  the  face  of  the  statement  itself, 
which  is,  at  least,  unfortunate  in  its  positiveness.  The 
simple  truth  is  this:  nothing  whatever  is  prove<l.  Con¬ 
jecture  may  be  allowable;  but  conjecture  is  not  proof  and 
never  can  be  proof.  It  will  be  well  when  all  the  critics 
have  learned  that  simple  but  fundamental  fact. 

Just  why  they  have  been  as  careless  as  they  have  in 
dealing  with  this  particular  story  and,  when  commenting 
on  it,  as  inept  in  their  statements,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand.  The  account  is  brief,  it  is  general  in  char¬ 
acter,  it  covers  approximately  twelve  years  of  time,  and  it 
is  written  as  a  modern  author  would  relate  the  events  of 
a  single  day.  That  does  not  justify  any  critic  —  including 
Professor  Naville  —  in  assuming  that  any  part  of  it  means 
what  he  would  mean  by  a  similar  form  of  words.  It  is 
occasionally  stated  in  print  that  the  bards  of  India  even 
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now  recite  the  Mahdbharata.  They  do,  and  every  critic, 
to  be  true  to  form,  may  be  expected  to  conclude  that  they 
recite  parts  of  it  at  a  single  sitting.  On  the  contrarj', 
they  recite  the  whole  of  it,  and  they  require  from  three 
to  six  entire  months  to  do  it.  The  content  of  the  state¬ 
ment  in  their  case  might  be  considered  with  profit  by  the 
critics  of  all  the  schools.  They  need  to  i*emember  that 
West  is  not  East,  nor  East  West,  and  some  of  the  events 
in  Josiah’s  day  which  they  put  into  a  single  ])eriod  of 
approximately  twelve  houi*s  may  have  been  weeks  a])ait 
and  may  have  taken  days  or  even  weeks  of  time.  That,  at 
least,  is  the  presumption,  and  it  is  also  the  probability, 
if  historical  perspective  means  anything. 

The  final  conclusion  of  the  book  under  <liscussion  is  the 
same  as  that  outlined  in  the  paragraph  quoted  above. 
Babylonian  cuneiform  is  assumed' to  have  been  the  language 
usetl  in  writing  the  early  books  of  the  Bible,  and  Moses  is 
supposed  to  have  had  the  basic  documents  of  Genesis  on 
clay  tablets,  prei)aring  new  ones  when  he  wrote  the  book 
as  we  have  it  in  substance.  How  Moses  was  able  to  cari*y 
such  tablets  into  EgA'pt  and  out  again  and  then  obtain 
suitable  clay  in  a  desert  of  sand  is  not  explained,  nor  is 
the  Oriental  habit  of  knowing  things  by  heart,  if  they  ai*e 
known  at  all,  given  any  consideration.  Here  again  mo<leni 
habits  obscure  ancient  methods  of  proce<lure;  for  Moses 
was  far  more  likely  to  have  known  those  original  docu¬ 
ments  verbatim  than  to  have  carted  copies  or  even 
originals  about  with  him. 

In  part,  the  conclusions  are  plausible,  and,  in  part,  they 
are  sustained  by  the  facts;  but  they  are  not  proved,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  can  be  proved.  They  certainly  will  not 
carry  conviction  as  yet,  running  counter,  as  they  do,  to  so 
many  other  considerations.  They  remove  some  difficulties; 
but  they  pro<luce  others  quite  as  objectionable,  and,  in  do¬ 
ing  so,  parallel  higher  criticism  itself.  The  linguistic  ar¬ 
gument  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated ;  but  it  seems,  never¬ 
theless,  to  be  too  full  of  needless  complications  to  be  a 
correct  solution  of  the  problem. 
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Certain  proofs  may  still  be  lacking  for  the  traditional 
view  with  regard  to  Hebrew ;  but  lack  of  proof  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  weapon  with  a  deadly  kick,  if  it  is  used  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  results,  as  has  already  appeared  in  the  case  of 
Moses.  No  one  now  claims  that  he  could  not  write,  and  it 
is  not  yet  safe  to  assume  that  he  could  write  only  Babylon¬ 
ian  cuneiform.  The  chances  are  that  he  could  and  did 
write  something  else;  for  he  had  skins  in  abundance,  he 
j)robably  had  linen,  and  he  may  have  had  papyrus.  To  use 
cuneiform  meant  clay.  Clay  is  not  common  in  sandy 
places.  Where,  then,  did  he  get  it?  Fellowship  with  the 
Canaanites  was  taboo.  Why,  then,  would  he  use  the  .same 
written  language  that  was  official  with  them?  Physical 
conditions,  linguistic  probabilities,  educational  limitations, 
and  national  policy  all  point  away  from  the  Babylonian 
cuneiform  and  toward  Hebrew  as  the  probable  language 
of  the  early  writings  of  Moses ;  and  a  more  convincing  line 
of  evidence  must  therefore  be  furnished  before  the  Hebrew 
is  abandoned  as  original. 

H.  w.  M. 

Die  Kultus-Keformatiox  des  Josia:  Die  Aussagen  der 
moilenien  Kritik  iiber  2  Keg.  22.23.  kritisch  beleuchtet. 
Von  Martin  Kegel,  Pfarrer,  Lie.  theol.,  Dr.  phil.,  Ober- 
lehrer  Templiu  i.  U.  Leipzig.  Pp.  viii,  127.  Erlangen : 
A.  Deichertsche  Verlagsbuchhandlung  (Dr.  Werner 
Scholl).  1919.  6  marks. 

The  author  examines  the  views  of  the  Wellhausen  school 
on  the  narrative  of  the  finding  of  the  book  of  the  law  under 
King  Josiah  with  great  industry  and  thoroughness,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  evolutionary 
theory  needs  complete  revision.  The  discussion  necessarily 
ranges  over  a  7arge  number  of  details  and  does  not  readily 
lend  itself  to  summary.  Some  of  his  views  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  be  set  aside  by  textual  criticism ;  as,  for  example,  the 
inferences  drawn  from  the  Massoretic  text  of  2  K  xxii  20, 
which  prophesies  that  Josiah  would  be  buried  in  peace. 
The  pre-Hexaplar  LXX,  however,  clearly  read  “  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,”  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  historical  fact. 

Vol.  LXXVIII.  No.  309.  8 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  for  the  genuine  character 
of  the  law  book,  and  against  the  pious-fraud  theory,  are 
excellent  and  desen’e  the  widest  publicity.  Many  of  his 
discussions,  too,  are  distinctly  stimulating,  and  will  lead 
those  who  come  after  him  to  make  further  advances  in  our 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  antiquity.  Thus  he  dwells  on  the 
sharp  distinction  made  by  Josiab  in  the  treatment  of  the 
priests  of  the  high  places  of  Samaria,  whom  he  slaughtered 
(xxiii  10  f.),  and  the  priests  of  the  high  places  of  Judah, 
who  were  brought  to  Jerusalem  and  fed  with  their  brethren 
but  not  admittetl  to  the  altar  (8f.).  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that,  in  making  this  distinction,  Josiah  was  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  The  priests  of  Samaria  were  not 
Levites  (1  K  xii  31,  xiii  33).  Their  execution  was  there¬ 
fore  required  by  Nu  xviii  3.  It  is  true  that  the  functions 
of  the  Levites  varied  in  different  waj’s;  for  the  whole  of 
their  duties,  in  connection  with  the  transport  of  the  Ark 
and  Tabernacle,  necessarily  lapsed  with  the  end  of  the 
period  of  wanderings,  and  their  other  priestly  functions 
assumed  far  greater  importance  when  the  settlement  in  * 
Canaan  located  the  bulk  of  the  peoj)le  out  of  reach  of  the 
ministration  of  the  Aaron ites  in  all  the  matters  of  every¬ 
day  life.  Further,  w’e  know  that  the  high  priestly  <lignity 
was  transferred  from  the  house  of  Eli  to  that  of  Za<lok, 
who,  according  to  Ezekiel,  was  a  Levite.  And  there  may 
have  been  many  variations  from  time  to  time,  during  the 
course  of  the  centuries,  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing. 
There  was  greater  power  of  changing  the  minutije  of  the 
Law  than  later  thought  has  allowed,  and  we  cannot  tell  how 
fully  this  was  exercise<l.  But  certain  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  remained  in  Judah,  and  one  of  these  was,  that  no 
lawful  priesthood  could  be  exercised  by  persons  not  of 
Levitical  birth.  Kegel  is  therefore  right  in  saying  that, 
while  the  Judaean  priests  were  regardetl  as  persons  who 
had  gone  astray,  the  Samaritan  priests  were  looked  upon 
as  criminals.  The  distinction  is  due  to  the  difference  in 
birth. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show  the  general  char- 
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acter  of  the  work.  It  would  have  been  a  better  and  more 
conservative  book  if  the  author  could  have  had  access  to 
the  English  and  the  American  literature  of  the  last  few 
years,  but  it  is  useful  and  stimulating.  Its  appearance, 
however,  raises  larger  questions  which  deserve  the  earnest 
consideration  of  all  who  care  for  the  Bible. 

Some  years  ago  a  German  scholar  sought  to  obtain 
publication  for  a  volume  he  had  written  on  the  conserva¬ 
tive  side.  It  was  refused  by  a  baker’s  dozen  of  publishers, 
though  in  many  instances  the  manuscript  was  accompanied 
by  an  offer  to  pay  all  the  ex[)enses  of  production.  The 
conditions  in  some  other  countries  were  scarcely  better 
than  in  Germany.  Furtlier,  if  a  work  survived  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  publication  and  saw  the  light,  it  was 
immediately  confronted  by  the  conspiracy  of  silence.  The 
technical  and  general  press,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
would  either  refuse  it  review  or  write  colorless  or  de¬ 
preciatory  notices  of  a  character  that  assured  its  being 
passed  over  by  the  public.  Authors  belonging  to  the  domi¬ 
nant  school  invariably  ignored  it  in  their  subsequent  pub¬ 
lications  or  inserted  only  such  references  to  it  as  would 
mislea<l  their  public  as  to  its  nature  and  contents.  The 
result  of  these  tactics  has  necessarily  been  to  restrict  the 
appearance  of  scholarly  works.  Every  conservative  has 
known  that  publication  would  necessarily  involve  financial 
loss;  and,  as  a  rule,  conservative  scholars,  just  because 
they  are  conservative  scholars  and  have  elected  to  serve 
God  instead  of  Mammon,  have  not  been  in  a  position  to 
incur  this.  Having  in  this  way  successfully  restricted  the 
output  of  adverse  literature,  the  members  of  the  dominant 
school  have  not  failed  to  claim  that  the  comparative 
silence  of  their  opponents  proved  the  strength  of  their  case ! 

Naturally,  the  effect  of  these  tactics  has  been  mirrored 
in  the  condition  of  the  world.  Teach  that  religion  depends 
on  revelation  through  literary  forgers  and  their  dupes,  and 
you  necessarily  kill  its  authority  and  power  for  good. 
That  teaching  has  been  given  from  nearly  every  professor¬ 
ial  chair  in  Northern  Europe  and  America.  It  has  con- 
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tributed  powerfully  to  the  destruction  of  the  authoritj’  of 
the  Bible  and  all  that  depends  upon  it,  and  to  the  increase 
of  materialism  and  of  every  tendency  that  right-minde<^l 
and  spiritual  men  deplore  in  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
This  has  been  inevitable,  for  no  religion  can  work  for  goo<l 
if  its  appointed  guardians  teach  that  it  is  rooted  in  fraud. 
Unless,  therefore,  it  be  held  that  religion  is  played  out 
and  should  be  abandoned,  steps  must  be  taken  to  reverse 
the  process.  This  can  only  be  done  by  giving  the  neces¬ 
sary  support  to  conservative  writei*s.  If  publishers  couhl 
see  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  issue  of  their  books 
would  result  in  a  profit  instead  of  a  loss,  they  would  be 
eager  to  obtain  them.  As  they  continued  to  api)ear,  the 
impression  which  has  already  been  made  would  be  deep¬ 
ened,  and  the  whole  theological  atmosphere  would  undergo 
a  change.  The  number  of  professors  who  have  begun  to 
attend  to  conservative  work  would  increase  more  rapidly, 
and  within  a  few  years  the  whole  position  would  be  re¬ 
versed.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  readers  of  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  really  have  the  game  in  tlieir  own  hands  now.  The 
publication  of  Dahse’s  “  Textkritische  Materialien  zur 
Hexateuchfrage,”  and  this  book  of  Kegel’s,  proves  that 
consen’ative  scholars  exist,  and  that  German  publishers 
can  be  found  for  their  books.  The  question  now  is  whether 
a  suflBcient  public  can  be  tapped  to  make  the  publishers  of 
these  W'orks  desirous  of  issuing  more  on  the  same  side. 
The  cost  of  acquiring  these  two  books  is  trifling.  Owing 
to  the  exchange  position,  prices  are  variable,  ami  it  is 
diflScuIt  to  give  exact  figures ;  but,  taking  the  German  mark 
at  its  par  value  in  gold,  Dahse’s  book  w'as  published  at 
less  than  one  dollar,  and  Kegel’s  at  less  than  one  and  a 
half.  Presumably  both  could  now  be  acquired  at  consid¬ 
erably  lower  figures.  If,  therefore,  the  readers  of  this 
Review  are  genuinely  anxious  for  Wellhausenism  to  be 
snuffed  out,  they  should  make  such  a  demand  for  these 
books,  by  purchasing  copies  for  themselves  and  inducing 
their  friends  to  buy  them,  as  shall  effectually  convert  the 
German  publishers  to  a  more  sympathetic  attitude  towards 
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conservative  literature.  This  could  probably  be  achieved 
by  an  increase  of,  say,  500  copies  each  in  the  sales  of  the 
books  —  not  a  serious  effort  for  a  great  literary  constitu¬ 
ency.  If  this  were  done,  I  believe  that  it  would  have  an 
excellent  effect,  and  that  the  further  investment,  by  the 
readers,  of  an  occasional  dollar  or  two  in  German  con¬ 
servative  work,  would  insure  the  rapid  conversion  of 
German  scholarship  to  more  reasonable  views.  In  this 
matter  Germany  has  led  the  world;  and  no  radical  im¬ 
provement  can  be  effective  that  fails  to  take  account  of  her 
special  position  in  Old  Testament  work  and  leaves  her  a 
prey  to  the  unchecked  forces  of  materialism.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  the  rest  of  the  world  can  now  remain  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  state  of  her  feeling  in  the  matter. 

Harold  M.  Wiener 

London,  England 

Die  Lese-  und  Sciireibfehler  im  Alten  Testament  nebst 

DEN  DEM  SCHRIFTTEXTE  EINVERLEIBTEN  RaNDNOTEN  KLASS- 

ifiziert:  l]in  Hilfsbuch  fiir  Lexikon  und  Gramniatik, 
Exegese,  und  Lekture.  Von  Friedrich  Delitzsch.  Ber¬ 
lin  und  Leipzig.  1920.  Vereinigung  Wissenschaftlicher 
^'erlegor  Walter  De  Gruyter  und  Co.,  vormals  G.  J. 
Goschen’sche  Verlagshandlung —  J.  Guttentag,  Verlags- 
buchhaiidlung  (Jeorge  Reimer-Karl  J.  Triibner —  Veit 
und  Vemp. 

This  is  a  painstaking  book,  on  the  textual  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament,  by  an  Assyriologist.  It  is  undulj^ 
mechanical  and  quite  <levoid  of  insight,  and  suffers  from 
the  author’s  unacquaintance  with  matters  that  are  well 
known  to  every  Old  Testament  scholar.  Thus  on  p.  22 
we  are  told  in  a  footnote  that  he  only  knows  of  one  certain 
instance  of  an  abbreviation,  and  are  entertaine<l  with  a 
l»oleniic  against  the  hy])othesis  of  abbreviations.  He  may 
be  a«]vist^l  to  study  the  books  of  Ginsburg  and  Kennicott 
ainl  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  existence  of  many  MSS  which 
contain  just  such  abbreviations  as  he  thinks  out  of  the 
question.  He  is  also  a  comi)lete  stranger  to  the  work  of 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  He  has  apparently  never 
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heard  of  Procksch’s  “  Genesis  ”  or  the  writings  of  Dahse 
and  the  reviewer.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a 
single  reference  to  anything  that  has  appeare<l  in  recent 
years.  Nor  has  he  any  adequate  acquaintance  with  the 
mental  habits  of  Jewish  scribes  and  editoi*s.  And  his 
textual  criticism  is  of  the  kind  that  has  no  hesitation  in 
making  nonsense  of  a  naiTative,  provided  only  the  rules 
of  grammar  can  be  satisfied.  But  ancient  authors  whose 
books  have  survived  many  centuries,  necessarily  wrote 
very  good  sense,  and  a  text  that  fails  to  take  this  into 
account  cannot  possibly  be  original.  On  the  other  hand, 
Delitzsch  is  industrious  and  has  collected  a  good  deal  of 
material,  and  his  book  should  have  a  limited  usefulness. 

He  states  in  the  preface  that  he  hopes  to  supplement  this 
volume  with  further  publications.  Is  it  too  mucli  to  hope 
that  he  will  first  work  through  the  material  that  has  been 
given  to  the  world  since  the  issue  of  Kittel’s  “  Biblia 
Hebraica  ”  ?  The  articles  that  have  appeare<l  in  this  Re¬ 
view  alone  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  would  give 
him  abundant  material  for  thought,  and  open  up  new 
vistas  in  scholarly  criticism. 

Harold  M.  Wiener 

London,  England 

Religion  and  Culture:  A  Critical  Survey  of  Methods  of 
Approach  to  Religious  Phenomena.  By  Frederick 
ScHLEiTER,  Ph.D.  12mo.  I*p.  X,  206.  New  York:  Col¬ 
umbia  University  I*ress.  1919. 

In  this  acutely  critical  discussion  a  priori  theories 
of  evolution  are  properly  characterize<l  as  base<l  u])on 
insufficient  data  and  hence  misleading.  To  the  theory,  in¬ 
volving  enormous  lapses  of  time,  that  a  high  stage  of 
advancement  in  science  and  religion  is  attained  only  at 
the  last  end  of  development  are  opposed  well-known  facts. 
“  History  furnishes  abundant  cases  of  tlie  degi*adation  of 
high  civilizations  to  a  much  lower  level,  indeed,  we  may 
regard  this  change,  in  the  reverse  order,  as  one  of  the  in¬ 
evitable  vicissitudes  attendant  upon  man’s  sojourn  upon 
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the  surface  of  the  earth.  As  cases  in  point,  Lankester 
mentions  the  Indians  of  Central  America,  the  modern 
Egyptians,  Fuegians,  Bushmen,  and  Australians”  (p.  20). 

The  author’s  theory  is  that  the  idea  of  the  ultimate 
cause,  which  would  be  God,  is  the  outcome  of  a  conver¬ 
gence  of  causality.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  his 
discussion  he  had  not  sufficiently  differentiated  between 
proximate  causation  and  ultimate  causation,  and  would 
have  done  well  to  have  adopted  Mill’s  definition,  which  is 
“  that  the  real  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  assemblage 
of  all  its  conditions.  .  .  .  The  cause,  philosophically  speak¬ 
ing,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  conditions,  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive,  taken  together”  (Logic,  book  iii.  chap.  5).  It  is  a 
question  whether  every  rational  being  does  not  instinctively 
look  back  through  the  sum  of  proximate  causes  to  the 
ultimate  cause,  and  so  postulate  the  existence  of  the  first 
cause,  God. 

Religion  and  Business.  By  Roger  W.  Babson,  President 

of  the  Babson  Statistical  Organization.  12mo.  Pp.  221. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1920.  $2.75. 

This  book,  at  the  outset,  has  the  recommendation  of 
being  written  by  a  man  who  is  truly  religious  and  at  the 
same  time  preeminently  successful  in  conducting  large 
business  enterprises.  We  should  expect,  therefore,  that 
the  author  would  hold  an  even  course  between  the  extreme 
advocates  of  unrestrained  business  principles  and  those 
who  advocate  impossible  schemes  for  applying  the  golden 
rule  so  as  to  pro<lnce  absolute  equality  in  the  conditions  of 
human  life.  His  opening  sentence  in  significant: — 

“  Preachers  and  others  connected  with  religious  work 
should  be  very  slow  to  criticize  the  business  man.  The 
very  term  ‘  business  man  ’  signifies  that  he  is  a  busy  man. 
He  is  full  of  cares,  perplexities,  and  doubts.  Every  one  is 
trying  to  get  the  better  of  him.  .... 

“  The  business  man  must  by  nature  be  suspicious.  Un¬ 
less  he  looks  carefully  into  every  statement,  he  will  soon 
lose  his  position  and  property.  The  business  man  is  the 
watchdog  for  the  community.  .  .  .  The  business  man  must 
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continually  be  on  his  guard,  not  only  for  his  own  ex¬ 
istence,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole” 
(p.  3). 

On  the  other  hand,  church  leaders  are  in  general  lacking 
in  their  knowledge  of  business  principles  whose  practice 
would  give  due  efficiency  to  the  church. 

But  the  book  needs  to  be  read  as  a  whole  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  author’s  wise  and  helpful  discussion  of  the 
innumerable  problems  that  arise  in  attempting  to  love 
our  neighbors  as  oui*selves. 

George  Tyrrell’s  Letters.  Selected  and  Edited  by  M.  D. 

Petre,  author  of  “  Life '  of  George  Tyrrell.”  8vo.  Pp. 

xix,  301.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  1920. 

17.00,  net. 

The  career  of  Father  Tyrrell  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of 
the  converts  from  High  Church  Episcopacy  to  Catholicism. 
Bom  in  Dublin  in  1861  and  having  his  early  education 
under  Dr.  C.  W.  Benson,  whom  he  calls  the  dearest  and 
best  of  men,  he  early  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  he  joined  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  soon  after  joined  the  Jesuit  organization  and  became 
an  ardent  student  and  discii)le  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  Catholic  propagamla  in  Eng¬ 
land  which  characterized  the  eighth  decade  of  tlie  last  cen- 
turj',  and  soon  became  the  apostle  of  modernism  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  publications  aroused  so 
much  opposition  that,  to  avoid  difficulty,  he  afterwards 
resorted  to  pseudonmious  publication,  so  that  he  might 
not  compromise  the  religious  body  to  which  he  belonged. 
In  1906  he  quitted  the  Jesuit  Society  and  openly  criticized 
the  Syllabus  “  Lamentabili  ”  and  the  Encyclical  “  Pas- 
cendi.”  This  drew  upon  him  “  a  prohibition  to  frequent 
the  Sacraments”  (p.  xvi).  Still,  his  conscience  would  not 
allow  him  to  withdraw  from  the  Church,  but  he  continued 
under  its  censure.  Such  was  his  ecclesiastical  position 
that  the  authorities  of  the  Church  refused  to  grant  him 
Christian  burial.  The  present  volume  introduces  the 
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reader  to  this  tragic  life  through  a  series  of  letters,  in 
which  he  treats  in  the  frankest  way  of  the  subjects  of 
Religion,  Mysticism,  Dogma  and  Symbolism,  Infallibility, 
Modernism,  Anglicism,  Positivism,  and  Prayer.  Then  fol¬ 
low,  in  the  second  part,  personal  letters,  which  reveal  in 
a  striking  way  the  lovely  character  of  his  private  life. 
There  are.  also  numerous  letters  on  ethical  questions,  to¬ 
gether  with  letters  of  advice  in  answer  to  inquiries  of 
friends  who  were  in  doubt,  and  letters  to  his  close  personal 
friends  concerning  his  change  of  faith.  All  together  they 
reveal  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  modem 
life. 

Bergson  and  Personal  Realism.  By  Ralph  Tyler  Flew- 

ELLiNG,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 

Southern  California.  12mo.  Pp.  304.  New  York:  The 

Abingdon  Press.  1920.  |2.00,  net. 

This  book  is  a  critique  of  Bergson’s  “  philosophy  of 
change  ”  from  the  standpoint  of  Bowne’s  Personalism,  or 
“  I’ersonal  Realism  ”  as  Professor  Flewelling  calls  it.  He 
passes  in  review  Bergson’s  positions  on  matter,  memory 
and  life,  intuition  and  intellect,  space  and  time,  freedom 
and  causation,  showing  their  essential  weakness.  He  then 
discusses  the  nature  of  Crejitive  Being  as  constmed  by 
Bergson,  and  rejects  this  as  creatively  inadequate,  because 
subject  to  matter;  as  inadequate  as  the  source  of  moral 
values,  because  devoid  of  moral  qualities;  and  because, 
unconscious  in  the  personal  sense,  it  is  incapable  of  con¬ 
tinuing  creative  activity.  He  finds  in  Bergson’s  idea  of 
“  creative  evolution  ”  the  suggestion  that  “  a  creative  being 
might  through  the  evolution  of  the  world  be  realizing  him¬ 
self,”  and  thinks  this  “  might  be  the  essential  definition 
of  a  living  God.”  In  the  latter  part  of  the  book  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  meaning  of  Personal  Realism  for  a  philosophy 
of  religion.  The  book  will  be  found  very  suggestive  by 
those  who  do  not  think  Bergson  has  spoken  the  last  word 
in  the  philosophy  of  evolution.  The  discussion  is  clear 
and  careful ;  the  style  is  simple  and  direct.  Dodson’s 
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“  Bergson  and  the  Modern  Spirit  ”  is  a  good  volume  to 
read  with  it. 

o.  B.  s. 


Luke  the  Historian  in  the  Light  op  Research.  By  A.  T. 

Robertson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  New 

Testament  Interpretation,  Southern  Baptist  Theological 

Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.  8vo.  Pp.  ix,  257.  New  York : 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1920.  |2.50. 

In  the  preparation  of  Dr.  Robertson’s  monumental  Gram¬ 
mar  of  the  New  Testament,  he  fitted  himself,  as  few  others 
have  done,  for  discussing  critical  questions  relating  to  the 
New  Testament  books  and  for  unfolding  the  riches  of  their 
contents.  The  present  volume  afforded  him  special  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  use  of  his  accumulated  stores  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Christian  believei*s  will  be  gratified  to  find  that  the 
author’s  critical  studies  when  turned  upon  the  Third  Gos¬ 
pel  enabled  him  to  substantiate  its  claims  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  lead  him  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy  and  remarkable  historical  documents  ever 
produced.  The  volume  is  rei)lete  with  references  to  the 
work  of  other  critics  and  commentators.  Among  these 
Hamack  figures  as  one  who  has  abandoned  his  former 
theories  concerning  the  date  of  the  Gospel,  and  now  places 
it  in  the  apostolic  era  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
We  recommend  the  book  in  the  highest  degree  to  all 
classes  of  readers. 

A  History  op  English  I’hiixisoi’hy.  By  W.  R.  Sorley, 

Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  I’rofessor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Pp.  xvi,  380.  Cambridge:  The  University  Press.  1920. 

20s.,  net. 

This  work  now  forms  tlie  best  history  of  English  phil¬ 
osophy  we  have.  That  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  by  any  means 
final  or  i>erfect.  But  its  treatment,  which  is  usually  fresh 
and  interesting,  of  so  many  English  philosophers  of  the 
past  three  centuries,  gives  ground  for  gratitude.  Its  first 
and  its  last  chaptei*s  are  to  me  the  least  .satisfactory.  The 
first  is  on  the  beginnings  of  English  philosophy,  and  Roger 
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Bacon,  Duns  Scotus,  and  William  of  Ockham,  are  each 
disposed  of  in  a  single  paragraph.  That  great  logician, 
John  Wyclif,  is  despatched  in  three  lines.  Had  the  work 
been  a  primer  of  philosophy,  instead  of  a  large  volume, 
they  would  have  deserved  as  much  as  they  get  here.  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  any  one,  who  had  made  any  real  study  of 
these  thinkei’s,  could  be  content  to  give  them  so  little.  If 
they  wrote  in  Latin,  that  is  all  the  more  reason  for  saying 
something  about  them,  since  the  ordinary  student  of  pliil- 
osophy  will  never  trouble  to  assimilate  more  about  them 
than  the  meager  intellecual  fare  here  served  out  to  him. 

The  last,  and  long,  chapter  on  the  Victorian  era  is  very 
stereotyped  and  limited  in  the  names  dealt  with.  There  is 
here  some  lack  of  judgment.  In  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  work  of  J.  D. 
Morell,  which  deserves  better  than  to  be  forgotten  or  ig- 
nore<l.  His  works  are  given  in  the  Bibliography,  but  that 
is  not  enough.  In  the  second  half  of  the  century  not  a 
word  is  said  of  Professor  R.  Flint,  whose  works  appear  in 
the  Bibliography.  Considering  that  Martineau,  Maurice, 
Newman,  and  John  Caird,  are  treated,  this  is  both  absurd 
and  unjust,  for  Flint  had  a  deal  more  philosophical  learn¬ 
ing  than  any  one  of  them.  There  is  a  long  and  valuable 
Bibliograpny,  reaching  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  but, 
while  the  history  closes  in  1900,  many  twentieth  century 
‘books  are  allowed  to  appear,  if  the  author  happened  to 
have  a  work  in  the  nineteenth  centurj".  This  seems  clumsy 
and  unscientific.  Two  of  the  least  successful  treatments 
are,  in  my  judgment,  those  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and 
Dr.  James  Martineau.  The  universality  of  Hamilton’s 
metaphysical  reading  is  nee<llessly  disparaged,  and  the 
treatment  is  lacking  in  sympathetic  understanding.  The 
same  holds  good  in  the  case  of  Martineau.  There  is  a  lack 
of  comprehensiveness  about  the  work,  especially  in  its 
latest  portions,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  recent 
English  philosophy  is,  and  has  been,  a  much  richer  thing 
than  might  be  supposed  from  the  perusal  of  this  work. 
English  historians  of  philosophy  have  still  a  good  deal  to 
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learn  before  a  perfectly  satisfactory  result  can  be  achieved. 

Jambs  Lindsay 


Irvine,  Scotlcmd 


A  New  Mind  for  the  New  Age.  (The  Cole  Lectures  for 
1920,  delivered  before  Vanderbilt  University.)  By  Henry 
Churchill  King,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege.  12mo.  Pp.  192.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  1920.  |1.50. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  President  King’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  thought  of  the  age.  President  King  is  not  ob¬ 
livious  to  the  perils  of  the  new  age,  but  he  has  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  multitudinous  agencies  that  are  counteracting 
the  evils  that  seem  in  danger  of  overwhelming  us.  Among 
these  he  gives  a  high  place  to  the  rare  idealism  with  which 
America  came  into  the  war,  and  calls  upon  us  to  ‘‘carry 
over  into  the  ta^ks  of  peace  those  greatest  ideal  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  war”  (p.  187). 


New  England  in  the  Life  op  the  World:  A  Record  of 
Adventure  and  Achievement.  By  Howard  Allen  Bridg¬ 
man,  Editor  of  the  Congregationalist  and  Advance; 
author  of  “  Steps  Christward  ”  and  “  Real  Religion.” 
8vo.  Pp.  xvii,  395.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1920. 
14.00. 

A  timely,  comprehensive  survey  of  this  most  important 
historical  development.  The  book  is  unparalleled  in  its 
sphere. 

Books  Received 

The  Influence  of  Puritanism  on  the  I’olitical  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Thought  of  the  English.  By  John  Stephen 
Flynn,  M.A.,  B.D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;.  8vo. 
Pp.  xii,  257.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
1920.  14.00,  net. 

The  American  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  Great 
War,  1914-1919.  A  Histor>\  By  Charles  Franklin 
Thwing,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Western  Reserve 
University.  12ino.  Pp.  ix,  270.  New  York:  Tlie  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1920.  f3.00. 
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Wazfidd  o 


In  tke  doMii  of  J>r.  Wftri(||td  on  16  world  loooi  one 

of  tiM  ableet  leineiiMit^i^  MtnurmA  FoiUu  Will  t>r<  Knjper 
of  ^Miotordtm  and  ^  oncronor,  l>r.  Battsok^  Dr.  WorMd  woo  recog- 
nlied  M  a  leading  eocpov^to  and  dafeodor  of  Calriniatic  or  AnguRtin- 
iaa  tlioolbgjr.  Dr.  Wargdd  wai  not  only  a  great  theologian.  He  waa 
mwgeeUed  as  a  teacher,  and  hia  work  in  ike  daaareom  attracted  stu- 
dentatroni  all  Ofor  iko  worid.  HO  was,  moreorer,  a  prolific  writer, 
ceootanfly  makinf  important  contrihattons  to  the  literature  of  theology. 

Dr.  Warfield  waa  bcma  in  Lealngton,  Xcntncky,  November  5,  1851. 
HO  waa  gradaated  ftoas  Princeton  OoUege  in  1871,  and  from  the  Theo- 
lOgleai  Seminary  in  1876.  '  Be  Was  ordained '  to  the  ministry  in  1878, 
ai^  from  IfiV^  to  occpi^ed  the  chair  of  New  Testament  Literature 
is  Urn  Woetack  TIaoiaiM  Seminary  at  Pittaborgk*  From  1887  until 
hfa  fieath  he  ,Wia  -^fiaOiaa-  HOdge  ProfeuMW  of  Didactic  and  Polemic 
Ulmolagy  in  Pakpeeton  Tkeologleal  Seminary.  He  was  honore^^^ 

degree  ^  D4X  and  of  14^D.  by  Princeton  Uniyorsity,  of  Lit^^^j 
Lalajfetih  S.T.p.  by  thO  UniyersHy  of  Utrecht,  H(^^^ 

Froas  1806"^^  186^  4e  waa ’editor  of  The  Pre$hyterian  and  Reformed 
Reniew. 

Among ^Dr.  ’  Warfield’a  pubUcatiODS  are  the  .f<dlowing :  **  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Teartu^  Oidtieinn  of  the  New  Testament”  (recognised  as 
the/lamMng  AjaOricair  work  anpiKnrting  tho  theory  of  Westcott  and 
H<ad^tmiaeHiinf  of  the  New  Testament) ;  **  The  Lord  lof  Qlory 

^laibod«ittioii  to  ttw  Antl-PeiaglaA  Writkigs  of  Augustine”  in  the 
**',Pq^llfemie  LfilfOry  of  the  Fathers  articles  on  “  Predestination  ” 
and.^Fyth  ”  in  Hastiags*s  Dictkmary  of  the  Bible  ” ;  on  "  Jesus  ”  in 
Ihfp'^ll^BW  Schai^^  ^cyclopedia”;  and  bn  “Godhead,”  “Inspi- 

ta|d||P^”-^;PeiaOD^^  “ Beyetotion,”  and  “Trinity”  in  the  “In- 

ainigtioiiid^  Standard  Bible  Encydo^ia”;  and  two  yolnmes  of  Chapel 


.  ^  Aa  a  man  pr.  Warfidd  was  a  model  Christian  geoUeiBan,  and  was 
loved  by  all  'who  intimately  knew  him. 


Since  the  printing  of  this  issue  of  Bibuotheca  Sacra, 
Dr.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  its  honored  editor  since  1884, 
died  on  April  20  of  cardiac  asthma  after  an  illness  of  five 
weeks.  Later  there  will  be  a  biographical  sketch,  and 
tributes  to  his  memory. 


